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EDITORIAL 


N another page of this number we print a notice of a forthcoming 

conference on Speech Training in the Secondary Schools. We wish 
the conference all success in its deliberations. It is difficult to think of 
a subject of greater educational importance. As a nation we speak 
badly as compared with the French. Is this because a good standard 
of speech is less a conscious object of our national education? Partly 
perhaps. But probably it is because the value of the spoken word is 
more appreciated in France than with us. It is quite natural, for 
instance, for one Frenchman to say of another ‘He speaks French well’; 
the same compliment paid by one Englishman to another would sound 
strange. 

We are, however, beginning to be more alive to the value of speech- 
training, and the cult of the drama in every type of school is evidence of 
this, and, with practically the whole nation now at school with the B.B.C., 
the interest in speech necessarily has become more intimate and universal. 
It is not improbable that before the general diffusion of the printed word 
the standard of oral expression in the nation was higher, and that the 
emphasis laid on literary education through the invention of printing has 
continuously lowered that standard. 

Now we seem to be on the threshold of a new era in which the 
spoken word will receive its due measure of attention in our national 
education. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


HE death of Dr. W. W. Vaughan, the result of a fall while visiting the 

Taj Mahal, has deprived the Association of one of its most popular 
and respected members. The fact that he died so far afield shows how, 
despite his years, his vitality and enterprise remained unabated. We 
should like to record that on the very afternoon before he sailed for India, 
Dr. Vaughan, at no little personal inconvenience, made a point of attend- 
ing an Association committee meeting at which his advice was particu- 
larly desired and valued. 

To the distinction of his career as a schoolmaster the Press has paid 
tribute. His genius for friendship was remarkable. Outside his own pro- 
fession he had many intimate contacts with men of letters, and readers of 
English will remember his fine appreciation of his old friend John Bailey. 


* * * * 


HE demise of the Morning Post as a separate entity is a literary 

disaster apart from any question of political outlook. That a paper 
older than The Times by thirteen years, and which was served by Coleridge, 
Southey, Moore, Wordsworth, and Charles Lamb, should have come to 
grief in the present epoch of universal education is no testimonial to our 
culture. It is true that early in its history its second owner-editor, Nicholas 
Byrne, was murdered in his office in consequence of an article which gave 
offence: but public indifference to-day has proved even more deadly—it 
has murdered the paper. 


* * * * 


GENTLEMAN sitting behind me at Mourning Becomes Electra ex- 

plained to his wife that this was a fine play but its implied affinity 
wish Greek tragedy was superfluous ‘spoof’ for the benefit of high-brows: 
to which his wife answered that any way she wished he’d taken her to 
Bertram Mills’s Circus as he’d promised. Whatever their views, however, 
these two were both present at the Westminster, and so were so many 
other people that the ‘fine play’ was courageously moved to St. Martin’s 
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Lane. As a rule, in respect of plays of high intellectual quality, managers 
appear to follow A. E. H.’s advice to the Shropshire Lad—‘Comrade, 
look not on the West’. But the continued success of Eugene O’Neill’s 
sombre masterpiece in its new quarters suggests that the West is not 
quite such a fool as it is supposed to be. 


* * * * 


T would be possible from Mr. Somerset Maugham’s The Summing Up 

to provide a series of ‘Sayings of the Week’ which would supply a 
Sunday newspaper for several years. Some of the sayings scintillate as 
though they came from a Maugham comedy—I would much sooner 
spend a month on a desert island with a veterinary surgeon than with a 
prime minister’; ‘Be on your guard against an Englishman who speaks 
French perfectly, he is very likely to be a card-sharper.’ Other sayings 
are more profound: “The value of culture is its effect on character . . . its 
aim is not beauty but goodness.’ Well, how do our contemporary 
descendants of Oscar Wilde and Aestheticism like that wholesome and 
purgative draught? G. B. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JOHN, LORD 
HERVEY, AND DR. CONYERS MIDDLETON 
By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


EN, in 1747, that most companionable of pedants, Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, published his treatise upon the Roman Senate, he was 
careful to make it clear that the work was ‘the substance of several letters 
written to the late Lord Hervey’, and that he had applied, though without 
success, to John, first Earl of Bristol, for permission to include his son’s 
part of the correspondence. In 1778, twenty-eight years after Middleton’s 
death, Augustus, third Earl of Bristol, Vice-Admiral of the Blue, reversed 
his grandfather’s decision, and authorized the Rector of Ickworth, 
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Dr. Thomas Knowles, to edit and publish Letters between Fohn, Lord Hervey, 
and Dr. Middleton concerning the Roman Senate, thereby, according to the 
reverend editor, gratifying ‘the desires of the learned world’. 

Those desires must have been easy to gratify, for of the fifteen epistles 
in this slender, sumptuous book only six are Hervey’s. Few things are 
more arid than the obsolete controversies of scholars, and the learned 
world of to-day would not pause long over this correspondence, impersonal 
and pedantic, and peppered with quotations from Dionysus of Hali- 
carnassus, Aulus Gellius, Suetonius, Dion Cassius, and Livy, though to the 
student of eighteenth-century England nothing could be quite without 
interest which threw any new light upon that ‘mysterious and supercilious’ 
nobleman whom Pope plastered with no less than five soubriquets—Lord 
Fanny, Sporus, Paris, Adonis, and Narcissus. Such light is faint and 
infrequent in the six published letters, but there are now preserved at 
Ickworth two quarto, calf-bound volumes containing no less than one 
hundred and fifteen letters exchanged between Hervey and Middleton 
during a period beginning in June 1733 and ending in August 1737, and 
many of these are more personal in character than any of those selected 
by the discreet Dr. Knowles. 

It is true that a large part of this correspondence is taken up with 
local affairs at Cambridge, with political events dealt with more fully 
by Hervey in his Memoirs, with his efforts to obtain preferment for his 
learned friend, and with his comments upon the tumult aroused by 
Middleton’s heterodox theories. Yet even so they enable us to look at 
Lord Fanny from a new angle, and to see him, a little to our own surprise, 
as a serious student, an acute if not a profound thinker, and an unweary- 
ing friend. 

Unlike Middleton’s, his share of the correspondence is not in his own 
hand, but that he took the trouble to circulate some of his letters, either 
originals or copies, is shown by the following passage in a letter from his 
father, Lord Bristol, dated ‘Ickworth, Aug. 9., 1754’: : 


I have lately livd in such continual pain between my colick and the tooth-ach 
that I was hardly capable of tasting any pleasure. However, your letters to 
Dr Middleton were so very entertaining that they almost banished every dis- 
agreeable sensation whilst I was reading them. Must these new lights be put under 
the same bushell with so many bright ones on other subjects struck out of the 
same fruitfull brain? Let me beg your acquiescence at least in the publication 
of these, were it only to mortify that poysonous adder, Pope, by shewing him 
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yours is farr from being of that flimsy texture he endeavoured to represent it, 
and that the world may judge from this instance how very justly he has dealt 
by you in every other depreciating lineament he has drawn of you. 


Middleton had made the same suggestion, only to draw from Hervey 
the discouraging rejoinder, ‘as other people print to feed their vanity, I 
abstain from it for fear of hurting mine’; but the papers edited by Knowles 
had been ‘often transcribed, revised, and corrected’, as if with a view to 
ultimate publication, and it would be interesting to know what changed 
Lord Bristol’s attitude after the death of his ‘nonpareil son’. That he had 
' been anxious to encourage that son’s bookish tastes is shown by the 
purchase, as a gift for him, of ‘144 tomes of ye Classicks (variorum)’ 
in 1736. 

The earliest letter in the manuscript collection was written by Hervey 
on the day that he took his seat in the House of Lords, and ran ‘the 
kissing gauntlet throughout the whole Royal Family’. Middleton was 
then Woodwardian Professor at Cambridge, where he lived in a house 
adjoining Caius College. In 1734 he resigned, and later, from the profits 
of his Life of Cicero, he bought a small property at Hildersham, six miles 
from the university town. There, still in the thick of theological strife, 
he died in 1750. 

The period 1733-7 was not the most eventful of Lord Fanny’s life. 
His romantic marriage, his continental wanderings with Stephen Fox, 
his duel with Pulteney, were things of the past, and his discreditable 
alliance with Frederick, Prince of Wales, was nearing its end. On the 
other hand, it was in 1733-4 that the quarrel with Pope blazed up; in 
1735 that his second liaison with Frederick’s former mistress, Miss Vane, 
was in full swing; and during the whole four years he was, in his capacity 
as Vice-Chamberlain, in such constant attendance upon Queen Caroline 
that Her Majesty was moved to remark, with typical German directness: 
‘It is well I am so old, or I should be talked of for this creature.’ 

In 1737, the year that the correspondence seems to have flickered out, 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, wrote concerning him those brief, vivid 
phrases which made Thackeray exclaim, ‘I am frightened when I look 
back into the past, and behold that ghastly, beautiful face.’ At the time 
when the Letter to a Noble Lord appeared, Pope could describe his victim as 
‘still in bloom’, but he does not fail to hint that some, at least, of the 
bloom is due less to nature than to art, and Hervey’s health continued to 
deteriorate, in spite of the austerity of the régime he imposed upon 
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himself. Apropos of this austerity there is an amusing passage in a letter 
to Middleton, dated ‘Kensington, Oct. 15, 1734’: 


When you tell me you have taken out all the Salt and Seasoning with which 
you used to write you put me in mind of Mons Chavignie’s' Maitre d’H6tel who, 
knowing the Plainness of my Dyet, taps me upon the shoulder some times as he 
stands behind me at Table, & says, Mangez de ce Plat la, my Lord; c’est tout simple; 
I believe him, tast it, and find nothing but pepper, onions and spices. 


It may be that it was increasing ill health and not waning interest 
on Hervey’s part which brought his correspondence with Middleton to an 
end. It was a correspondence in which he obviously took real pleasure, 
and it is curious to find him, like Melbourne a hundred years later, seeking 
relaxation in theology from the cares of statesmanship. Pope castigated 


him as the affected fool 
At Court who hates whate’er he read at school; 


and it was certainly foolish as well as affected of Lord Fanny to write of 


blensell: All that I learned from Dr Freind at school 
By gradus, lexicon or grammar rule, 
Has quite deserted this poor John Trot head 
And left plain native English in its stead. 


But perhaps Pope did not perceive, as Walpole was soon to do, that 
peculiar twist in the man which made him fall foul of the very people 
and the very things towards which he inclined, and caused him to be 
uneasy unless he were acting a part. 

John Wilson Croker was inclined to blame Conyers Middleton for the 
sceptical bias in the views not only of Lord Hervey but also of his pretty, 
précieuse wife, née Molly Lepell. In this Mr. Croker was probably mis- 
taken. ‘Tis my misfortune’, the Doctor wrote to Hervey, in July 1733, 
‘to have had so early a tast of Pagan sense as to make me very squeamish 
in my Christian studies’, and squeamishness of that particular variety 
seems to have been as natural in the younger as in the older man. There 
is a very characteristic passage in a letter of Hervey’s written from 
Hampton Court in September of the same year. Conyers Middleton was 
then on a visit to ‘a very near relation, one Mr. Place, a Clergyman of 
Parts and Learning, with great zeal for ye honour of Revelation, and as 


1 Théodore Chevignard de Chavigny, 1687-1771. 
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great a contempt for Reason, who is now busy writing down Natural 
Religion by denying its very existence’. Here are Hervey’s comments: 


If your Friend is so Loyal a subject to the authority of Revelation that he will 
allow natural religion to have absolutely no share in the Jurisdiction of our 
consciences; and that he farther, as you say, insists that there is no such thing as 
natural Religion; I would be glad to ask him from whence proceeded all the 
Principles of Religion that subsisted in the World before Revelation? & if he will 
not be reduced in answering that question, either to say that what he now calls 
the Doctrine of Impostors was the effect of some revelation prior to that of the 
Gospel, or that they were Principles naturally resulting from some consciousness 
of supreme Power: if he will say neither of these things in answer, he must deny 
that there ever was such a thing as Religion in any Country, or among any 
People, but those who (like us) have had the happiness of being taught by Moses 
or by Christ... 

The orthodox Nonsense I hear talked and see written every day on this subject 
(as I am a friend and zealous Well-wisher to the Prosperity of Christianity) makes 
me think the most potent Foes that ever appear’d against Christianity are its 
modern indiscreet Friends, since the sum-total of their voluminous Productions 
reduced into intelligible Terms amounts only to these two Axioms; that our 
Religion is neither natural nor reasonable; Nature having taught us none before 
Revelation, and Reason being against all we got after it. 


Conyers Middleton’s reply contains an amusing defence of the friend 
whose views Hervey, with his delicate irony, had so neatly demolished. 
Mr. Place’s character, he confessed, was an odd one, 


tho’ such as I have observed elsewhere in men of sense and parts who yet, 
from education or constitution, are so strongly tinctured with Enthusiasm as to 
think all enquiry into Revelation to be impious. ... My friend’s notion is that 
Man from ye beginning was lead [sic] and directed in every step of his Conduct 
by an immediate converse with Heaven; that from this spring were derived all 
those refined notions of God and Religion which were afterwards imputed to 
reason and Philosophy. Delany’s scheme is the same in Revelation examin’d with 
candor; where he shews ye progress of these Revelations thro’ ye several Branches 
of duty in as many several dissertations, one of which is employed to prove that 
ye first Pair were so perfectly innocent that they could never have found out ye 
way to marry, or ye great mystery of two becoming one flesh, till especially 
instructed by God. But ye Dr may well be allowed to ascribe divinity to Matri- 
mony for having brought him, as ’tis said, 2000£ a year. 


This was the first marriage of the future husband of the dove-eyed Mrs. 
Pendarves, and Swift placed the lady’s fortune at £1,600, not £2,000, a 
year. Dr. Delany seems to have been both improvident and imprudent, 
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for he lived beyond his income, and through his action in tearing up a 
deed of settlement his first wife’s family were nearly able to wrest from 
him what remained of her fortune. 

Hervey’s letters are rich in small, scintillating patches which recall 
the style‘of the Memoir. For example, expostulating—not unreasonably— 
with Middleton for his excess of respectful formality, he writes: 


. .. Ceremony is of great use in the commerce of people who live together by 
Necessity; it is a burden to those who have any Intercourse by Choice; & as often 
makes the people one likes less agreeable, as it does those one dislikes less troublesome. 


Elsewhere, apropos of some blunder committed at Cambridge by an 
awkward divine, he remarks, with fine sarcasm: 


It is the peculiar Happiness of some men to grow grey in the Practice of things 
and dye green in the Knowledge of them. 


In March 1734, in spite of being much occupied with official duties in 
connexion with the visit of the Prince of Orange and his marriage to 
the Princess Royal, Hervey snatches a moment to write a characteristic 
letter, full of his peculiar acid urbanity: 


. .. You do anything I say a great deal too much honour to remember it, and 
still more to repeat it: but it is in my opinion very true that there is Nothing 
worthy to employ the serious thoughts of sensible Men but Religion, Government, 
and Health. As to the first, I own it a dangerous (one) for those who cannot 
dive into it in silence, and are communicative enough in their Natures to impart 
the discoverys they make in what is, & ought to be a Terra incognita to the bulk 
of mankind. For the second, it is in every respect very unlike the first; since the 
perpetual fluctuation of circumstances (on) which the good or bad of it depends 
makes the perpetual attention of every prudent man not only usefull but necessary ; 
whereas the other being merely a Point of Opinion, there are many People in 
the World who being got to a certain Mark & degree in that opinion, know 
enough to be convinced that any further search is to very little Purpose. As to the 
last, that is, Health, I take Temperance and a little Exercise to be such specifics for 
every Complaint but those produced by Time and the natural Tendency of every 
material substance to its Dissolution, that one wants no other preventive Phisic to 
preserve one from most accidental Distempers incident to a human Body. 

I think like you of Burnet’s History. Tis the common chitt-chatt of a talkative, 
credulous old Fellow that frequents coffee-houses and reads News Papers. But 
I am astonished you think him candid. 4 mon avis il n’est rien moins. But I think 
the Byass that makes him otherwise one of the best qualitys that belonged to him. 


This last remark makes one speculate as to what Lord Hervey’s opinion 
of Macaulay might have been. As an amateur of ‘Byass’ he would 
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probably have found something to praise in the unblushing supremacy 
of Thomas Babington in that particular field. 

The letter here quoted was in reply to one in which Middleton had 
descanted at some length upon the disposal of bishoprics, and upon the 
attitude taken up by Dr. Daniel Waterland, Archdeacon of Middlesex 
and Vicar of Twickenham, who had recently called upon ‘all good 
Christian people, for ye sake of God and Conscience, to give information 
to ye Bishops of all ye slips and blots in ye characters of ye candidates for 
Orders’, and prescribed it ‘as a necessary rule of discipline to ye Uni- 
versities to exclude finally from all degrees and capacity of preferment 
all such of ye youths as have ever once been convicted of talking against 
Religion or favouring and keeping Company with Infidels and Free- 
thinkers’. Here is Hervey’s response: 

That the gate of Paradise is at present guarded—(at least in Dr Waterland’s 
system of Ecclesiastical Polity) by a flaming sword is, as you state it, certainly 
true. But that is not the only circumstance in which his new Paradise resembles 
the old, since by his Canon the Tree of Knowledge seems as much forbidden in 
the one as the other, and by his Will the transgression of that interdictive sentence 
would be as fatal to everyone who tasted the prohibited Fruit of what you have 
found so tempting (a) Plant. 


This letter and the next after it both end with allusions to the writer’s 
attendance on the King at the Opera. ‘Adieu. I began to write to you 
upon Return from the Opera with the King, & if I keep my Letter longer 
open it will be too late for the Post’, he writes on the earlier occasion, 
and on the later, ‘Adieu, the King stays for me to go to the Opera, so 
that I can say no more.’ It is true that, as subsequent letters show, the 
Opera was considered to have ‘finished late’ if it was not over well by 
ten o’clock; but, even so, it is at least remarkable that the Vice-Chamber- 
lain, a man burdened with intricate and tedious duties, involved in 
political and amorous intrigues, ‘fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board’, 
should have snatched a moment at such a time to write seriously and 
intelligently to a Cambridge don. Some light is thrown upon Hervey’s 
own feelings by his passage in a letter dated ‘Kensington, Aug. 20, 1734’, 
and replying to one in which Middleton describes his recent activities 
in drawing up a library catalogue at Cambridge. 

I have been so much taken up with the Outsides of Men (all one is ever 


acquainted with in Court) as you with the Outsides of Books, but I have had 
one advantage over you, & no immaterial one, which is that the Insides of those 
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I have practised being generally so much the worst part of them, I have not felt 
the regret you have done for being excluded admittance to them: & if the Books 
of the Library you have frequented be as well bound and as ill-written as the 
humane volumes with which I am daily conversant, I shall pitty you much more 
when they are open to you than when they were shutt. The Hours the Queen 
allows me to pass with her are a Compensation for many disagreeable ones. . . . 

Hervey took a lively interest in Middleton’s duel with Waterland, though 
he was inclined to regret that his friend’s learning was not employed on . 
a work less dangerous to himself and more entertaining to his readers. 
He took the trouble not only to read and to annotate, but to show to 
persons likely to be sympathetic, the bulky manuscript of Middleton’s 
rejoinder to Waterland’s treatise on the importance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. At one point he even takes the reverend controversialist to task 
for seeming to yield to ‘Dr. W—’ 
that the Apostolic severity was exercised upon the same sort of persons with those 
whom Dr W. would now have to be treated severely: whereas there is no instance 
to be given of severity in the Apostles towards serious, honest men, of strict morals, 
diligently enquiring after Truth, and differing from their Brethren in opinion only; 
especially if it were in Points owned to be mysterious; which if the Trinity be not, 
I know not what is.... It would be better therefore if this Passage were a little 
explained, since nobody will say it is a crime in Dr W. (as a Christian) to en- 
deavour to bring us all at once from License and Corruption to Apostolic severity, 
if his Doctrine and his Discipline were truly speaking the Doctrine and Discipline 
of the Apostles and his Heretics the same with theirs. 

People who derive their idea of Lord Fanny from Pope and Thackeray 
will, perhaps, rub their eyes when they read the above passage. Is it 
possible that ‘the bug with gilded wings’ should feel the remotest concern 
either for the opinions or for the sufferings of ‘serious, honest men, of 
strict morals, diligently enquiring after Truth’? Would one not rather 
have supposed that such men, such morals, and such a quest would have 
seemed to him the dreariest and most remote subjects under the sun? 
Less unexpected is Hervey’s interest in the projected Life of Cicero, which 
he desired should be entitled The History of the Ciceronian Age. After 
alluding to the lack of bigotry shown by Pope Nicholas V, ‘who loved 
Learning so much more than he hated Heresy’ that he published the 
works of Polybius, he adds slyly, ‘If you make the same slips as Polybius, 
tho’ I daresay you would have as many Beautys to compensate for them, 
I do not fancy our Pope would have the same indulgence.’ This will be 
seen in its true light as a very mild little sneer when we realize that at the 
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time the words were written Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot had been 
accessible to the reading public for nearly a year, the epistle in which 
Hervey had been labelled as ‘that mere white curd of ass’s milk’, ‘this 
painted child of dirt that stinks and stings’, and other even more disagree- 
able things. As this was a private letter, dread of another uppercut from 
the poet’s deadly left cannot have been the deterrent force. Magnanimity 
is not a virtue one associates with Hervey, but here we may at least credit 
him with the colder merit of moderation. 

In the early summer of 1735 we find Middleton answering at some 
length and with great erudition his noble friend’s inquiries as to why the 
first twelve Caesars are always called the Twelve Caesars and what was 
the probable construction of the Roman or Carthaginian quinquereme. It 
is to this period that the letters on the Roman Senate belong from which 
Dr. Knowles made his editorial selections. The published letters do not 
in every small detail of text and date correspond exactly with those in the 
manuscript volumes, but the general affinity is close, and the reverend 
editor seems to have been in the main a conscientious as well as a cautious 
man. We find ourselves now in a stony tract of disputation, and it is with 
something approaching relief that we espy here and there small tufts of 
living colour. Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, the newly appointed Bishop of 
Winchester, was a friend and protégé of the Hervey family, and Middle- 
ton is asked what reception the Bishop’s latest book has met with at 
Cambridge. ‘I own’, adds Hervey, ‘I am glad he was Bishop of Winchester 
before he publish’d it.’ Middleton was inclined to agree. ‘I rejoice’, he 
writes, ‘with your Lordship that he has secured the good Castle of 
Farnham for a retreat.’ Then we get a glimpse of Queen Caroline, whose 
eldest daughter, the bride of the Prince of Orange, had just set sail for 
her new home, and whose husband was then absent from England. 

While I was with the Queen this morning she received a letter from the 
Admiralty to acquaint her that the Yachts were yesterday in the afternoon out of 
sight of this coast, and that it was expected they would be in Holland to-night. 
The King I believe will not be here many days before his Birth Day. The Princess 
Royal is to meet him at Helvoetsluis. 


Conyers Middleton was now working upon his Life of Cicero, subsequently 
dedicated to Hervey, who took him to task in these terms for facing the 
enterprise with such groaning expressions of reluctance. 


I fancy it is with Authors as with Lovers, each must be warm’d by his subject 
to act with any spirit, and a Resolution to write will no more supply the Want 
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of Choice to do it in one case than Constancy from Gratitude and Principle will 
supply the Ardour of Inclination in the other. 


Christmas of the year 1735 was spent by Hervey in his apartment at 
St. James’s with a fever which made him as unfit for writing as he was 
for any other occupation ‘except that of turning about in a restless Bed 
all night and listening to some dull Book in a great Chair all day’. This 
remark intrigued Middleton, who opviously wanted to know the title of 
the ‘dull Book’, but in his next letter Hervey, though communicative on 
the subject of his own ills, leaves this curiosity unsatisfied. 

. . . my long attendance in the Heat and Crowd of Tuesday’s Drawing Room 
whilst the King play’d at Dice has so thrown back again the little Recruit of 
Health that I had before gain’d that I have been in a Fever attended by a very 
sore throat ever since: but to live on Chicken, Legumes & water and yet have one’s 
blood gallopping through one’s veins like that of the most voracious glutton or 
most abandon’d Drunkard is a particular inverting of the common effects of 
temperance & sobriety that I really think I have a right to complain of. 


Support is lent in a letter of February 14, 1736, to the theory that the 
correspondence was ended by Hervey’s increasing ill health. 


I beg you would not imagine from my writing seldomer and shorter Letters than 
I used to do that I am less fond of your correspondence, for the truth is that I only 
find myself less fit for it. Frequent returns of the Head-ach for this last month, 
and very severe Fits of it have I think impair’d my understanding almost as much 
as my spirits, and made me equally incapable of entertaining myself when alone 
or any Body else when I am in company. 


Cicero, the Roman Senate, and Middleton’s constant cadging for his 
noble friend’s support in his quest of preferment fill far more space than 
the ingenious reader would desire in the remaining letters, though we 
do get a glimpse of Hervey scribbling the news of the Princess Royal’s 
confinement, and the death of her baby, in the room next to that in which 
the English Court physicians were bleeding the alarmed and disappointed 
Queen Caroline. There is also a pithy passage on the disgrace of ‘Mons* 
Chauvelin, le garde des Sceaux & Coadjutor to the Cardinal! .. . allways a 
most inveterate and implacable enemy to England’; and there are some 
allusions to the youthful Horace Walpole, then at Cambridge and ap- 
parently frequenting the society of Middleton. Hervey had been called 
to Ickworth by the illness of his father, and proposed to break his return 


1 Cardinal Fleury. 
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journey at Cambridge, where he arranged to stay with his elderly friend 
and forgather with his young one. He writes on June 27, 1737: 


‘I am extremely glad Mr Walpole is at Cambridge, & tho’ you seem to do the 
Honors for me of my Request to Alma Mater, if she knew the shares Mr Walpole 
& you have in my visit to her, I fear her Portion would not be one which either 
she could boast of receiving or I of bestowing. 


They seem to have made a night of it, for Hervey is said by Middleton 
to have ‘complain’d of our hours at Cambridge’; and Walpole took the 
occasion to give a pamphlet, presumably of his own composition, to the 
noble visitor. ‘You will find ye Author, as you saw him, very young’, 
wrote the Doctor to Hervey afterwards, ‘but will think him, I hope, as we 
do here, very ingenious.’ Upon one, at least, of the topics which engaged 
the curiously assorted group, we are left in no uncertainty. Two years 
earlier Lord Fanny had been ‘extremly entertain’d’ by the History of 
China of Pére du Halde, S.J., and about that time young Walpole was 
immersed in the same instructive work. On his return to London from 
Cambridge, Hervey wrote to Middleton: 


I hope Mrs Middleton (to whom I beg my Compliments) has by this time 
received the four volumes of du Halde’s description of China in English which 


Lady Hervey on Sunday last in her way to Ickworth left at Bornbridge directed 
for you. 


This is one of the only two allusions to Lady Hervey in the whole corre- 
spondence, the other occurring in July 1733, apropos of a highway 
robbery at Goodwood when her ladyship lost her gold watch. Of their 
eight children the two youngest were born during the years when their 
father was writing frequently and at great length to Dr. Middleton, 
but neither Emily in 1734, nor Caroline in 1736, receives the honour 
of being mentioned, nor do we hear anything at all about any of their 
elder brothers and sisters. Lord Hervey seems to have been—perhaps 
characteristically—more interested in the Prince of Orange’s dead infant 
daughter than in either of his own living .ones. 

However enigmatic and aloof his attitude may have been to his own 
family during these four years, to Conyers Middleton Hervey was a most 
patient and active friend, sympathizing with him in his ‘flytings’ with 
churchmen of narrower views, exhorting him to persevere with his Life of 
Cicero, circulating his manuscripts among influential hands, and using 
his interest with Queen Caroline and Sir Robert Walpole—always, 
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however, in vain—to obtain preferment for him either in the academic or 
the ecclesiastical sphere. He even presented him with a silver standish, 
thus causing the gratified scholar to exclaim: 

I have now cleared my desk of its old utensils, to begin a new era of writing 
& a more auspicious one, I hope, from ye silver standish: & should I still find 
myself unable, as I have hitherto been, to get my bread by my pen, your Lord- 
ship has enabled me to do it at last by ye sale of my tools. 


Note. The two quarto volumes from which the above extracts have been taken 
were acquired by the late Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in or about the year 1890, and are now at Ickworth. My thanks are due to 
the Marquis of Bristol for permitting me to quote from them, and to Lord 
Arthur’s son, the Rev. S. H. A. Hervey, for placing his own transcripts at 
my disposal. 


CONTENDING CLAIMS IN EDUCATION 
By GEORGE SMITH 


is a commonplace to say that there are two sides to every question. 
It may seem a paradox to say that very often both of those two sides 
are right, but experience seems to prove it true. Certainly in education 
we are often faced with situations which can be approached from two 
contrary sides and neither approach can be proved to be wholly wrong. 
But it is difficult to reconcile the two, and so we tend to take sides whole- 
heartedly and to argue polemically, with the result that our thought 
becomes imperfect, our theory lopsided, and our practice inadequate to 
the situation. There do seem to be a number of antinomies—mutually 
contradictory laws—which apply to education, and it is dangerous, it 
may be disastrous, to shut our eyes to one of the pair and look solely on 
the other. However these antinomies are to be resolved in theory, it 
seems plain that the working schoolmaster must recognize both of them 
in his practice and find a way of activity that shall in the highest possible 
measure satisfy the claims of each of these contending truths. 

Probably the greatest and most familiar of these apparent antinomies 
is the opposition of Freedom and Restraint. This is an opposition that 
runs right through the whole theory and practice of education. We feel 
that the pupil must have freedom. He must be left free to follow his 
natural interests, to think his own thoughts, to take his own decisions. 
Otherwise there is no growth in intelligence, no development of character, 
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no realization of personality. Also, if he is not left free, the pupil tends to 
associate education with frustration of impulse and with irritating com- 
pulsory tasks, and his inevitable reaction is to rebel and escape as soon as 
possible. That seems quite true, and the claim to freedom seems a valid 
claim. But the young have an equally valid claim to be restrained. If 
we leave the newborn infant perfectly free and independent from the 
‘moment of his birth, we shall have no further trouble about his education; 
he will die. If we leave the child free in the nursery to experiment freely 
with his environment, he will probably play with the fire and put pins in 
his mouth. If we leave the boy or girl of school age to do as he pleases, 
we are possibly failing to provide for him the opportunity of experiencing 
the value and the happiness of many forms of activity that he would 
never have thought of for himself. That opportunity has sometimes to be 
made a compulsory opportunity. It is all very well, we feel, for the advo- 
cates of unrestrained activity to say that you may lead a horse to the 
water but you cannot make him drink. The fitting reply to that is that 
many a horse has been led to the water under restraint and has found 
that he did want to drink after all. 

There is thus a valid case for restraint as well as for freedom, and we 
shall not make the mistake of supposing that either of these cases sums up 
the whole truth and gives us sufficient guidance for the whole of our 
educational activity. We shall not follow whole-heartedly the Victorian 
parent who told the elder sister of the family to go up to the nursery and 
see what Tommy is doing and tell him he mustn’t. Nor shall we follow 
whole-heartedly the modern parent who sends her little girl to an ultra- 
modern school where absolute freedom is practised: ‘Mummy, must I 
always do only what I want to do?’ ‘Yes, darling; that is.what you go to 
school for.’ ‘Well, Mummy, I’d much rather do something else.’ 

It is doubtless possible to resolve this antinomy in theory and get rid 
of the apparent contradiction by a more careful consideration of the 
meaning of the word ‘freedom’ (‘Freedom’ and ‘Nature’ are perhaps 
the two most misleading words in the vocabulary of educational theory). 
Such a consideration will probably convince us of two things: first, that 
freedom, the only freedom that is desirable, is primarily self-government, 
and that the man who is governed by his own anarchic impulses is not 
free, and secondly, that while such freedom is wholly desirable as an end 
to be attained, it does not follow that absence of restraint is a necessary 
or even a suitable means of attaining it. 
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But whatever reconciliation we may effect in theory between these 
two principles, it is plain that in practice we must try to combine both. 
It is, I think, impossible to lay down any universal principle that will 
infallibly guide the educator in reconciling them. But at least we can 
note that restraint is most indispensable and most direct in infancy and 
that it should be progressively relaxed as the pupil grows in years and pre- 
sumably in discretion. We shall remember, too, that the pupil’s feeling 
of frustration and repression is disastrous for his education and we shall 
try to avoid arousing this feeling by any unnecessary display of personal 
authority. The compulsion should be felt to be the compulsion of im- 
personal facts, not of a possibly capricious person. We shall remember, 
too, that by the very circumstances of our profession we are constantly 
tempted to exaggerate the authoritative side of our functions. We cannot 
but be authoritative if we are to educate. We are older than our pupils; 
we have more knowledge; we are possibly wiser. Our relation to them 
can never be that of equal to equal; it must be that of superior to inferior. 
In short the dominie must be dominant, but he must not domineer. 
Suggestion and example will in the long run be more effective than 
coercion and command. 

Another two-sided question, where both sides have a perfectly valid 
case, is the question whether we should teach our pupils what to think 
or how to think. On the one side it is obvious that it is the function of 
the educator to transmit the social heritage, to enable the pupils to appro- 
priate and use all that preceding generations have learnt, the useful skills, 
the practical knowledge, the social organizations, the moral principles. 
There are difficulties here. Not all of these traditional legacies are un- 
questionably trustworthy and valuable, though some of them are. We 
shall have no hesitation in teaching the multiplication table. That un- 
doubtedly works satisfactorily, and, whether we judge it by a theoretical 
or a pragmatic standard, we find it true and profitable, and even 
comforting. } 

When pondering much on ‘You’ and ‘Me’, 
And lost in philosophic lore, 

The thought that two and two make four 
Consoles me in my agony. 


We shall have little hesitation either in teaching our pupils the acknow- 
ledged truths of physical science, although here doubts creep in the further 
we go, and we have to make our pupils note the difference between proved 
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facts and probable hypotheses. Still the mass of ideas in natural science 
that may be safely chewed, swallowed, and digested by the mass of men is 
exceedingly large, and it gives us no embarrassment to leave the doubtful 
points still doubtful. It is different when we come to questions of human 
conduct, questions of social relations, of political action, of industrial 
organization. Here we are completely deserted by the certitude that 
accompanies the truths of mathematics and in a less degree the laws of 
natural science. The value of much that has been handed down to us 
in this sphere is debatable, indeed is hotly debated. Shall we try to teach 
facts without bias? The fatal objection to this is that it is impossible. 
The most scrupulously ‘unbiased’ teaching is itself strongly biased. It is 
biased in favour of a purely critical approach to such problems, and yet 
it may be that the purely critical approach is misleading and ineffectual. 
There is, so far as I can see, no definite rule that can be infallibly applied 
to the conduct of the teacher in this matter. He must to the best of his 
wisdom try to transmit the best of the social heritage, with all the natural 
loyalty of emotion and conformity of action that goes with it. But if that 
loyalty is too unconditional and that conformity too unvarying, the next 
generation will make no advance beyond the stage reached by its pre- 
decessors. So here comes in the counter-law which the teacher must also 
observe. He must encourage his pupils to criticize as well as to accept, 
to think for themselves, to take the present tradition for what it is, a 
possible way of living that requires a certain amount of conformity and 
claims a certain amount of respect, but not as a perfect and final order. 
Side by side with the pupil’s restraint, there must be freedom, with all its 
dangers and with all its weakness of divided counsels and capricious 
decisions and unwelcome rebellions, yet bringing with it the hope of 
better things. 

The results of the new generation’s thinking for themselves may not 
always be comfortable or welcome to those of the older generation. It is 
said that the poet Shelley’s widow, on being advised to send her son to a 
school where he would learn to think for himself, protested: ‘For heaven’s 
sake let him learn to think like everybody else.’ The story may have poetic 
truth rather than historic, but it does represent a natural and widespread 
timidity. Emerson somewhere bids us beware when the great God lets 
loose a thinker on this planet, and there is some reason for the fear that a 
multitude of thinkers who in the main do not think very wisely may be 
still more dangerous. And yet the effort must be made to let all men 
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think, and to teach them to think. It is very difficult in our teaching to 
preserve the proper balance between authority and freedom, between 
imposing our own judgements on our pupils and leaving them to judge 
for themselves. We are bound to make mistakes on one side or the other, 
but at least if we are wise we shall keep our minds open to the difficulty 
and recognize that here again we have a situation where two apparently 
contradictory laws must both be obeyed. 

Yet once more, are we to educate our pupils for work or for leisure? 
It seems plain that each man should be prepared to do his share of the 
world’s work and must learn to make a living. But it is equally plain 
that there is no final justification for this unless life is worth living, and 
under modern conditions of industry the life that is wholly concerned 
with making a living is little worth. A man must find his causas vivendi 
elsewhere than there, in cultured tastes, in creative or constructive 
pursuits, in generous ambitions. We are all prepared to echo Browning’s 

I want to know a butcher paints, 

A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 

Candlestickmaker much acquaints 

His soul with song, or, haply mute, 

Blows out his brains upon the flute. 
The claim of education for leisure is a perfectly valid claim, but so is the 
claim for vocational instruction. The practical resolution of this antithesis 
will probably require changes in the social and industrial system, but even 
if the system were perfect, it would still be the function of education to 
prepare the young for both. 

When we consider these inescapable oppositions of principle that are 
inherent in the practice and study of education, and when we think of 
how men have dealt with them throughout the ages, we seem to gather 
a sort of diagrammatic philosophy of history. We see that advance is 
seldom or never in one straight line, merely developing all the theoretical 
and practical results which flow from exclusive attention to one important 
truth. We are always looking for that one important truth which shall 
sum up all others, and we never find it. But each generation tends to 
think that it has found that truth; it attends to it exclusively, thinks out 
all its implications, puts into action all that it involves, and then finds 
that its practice has become one-sided and its thought defective. And 
so the next generation tends to remedy this one-sidedness by insisting 
exclusively on the opposite principle, forgetting that it also is only a 
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complementary, not a complete, truth. This is what our rude forefathers 
called the swing of the pendulum. If we prefer a more sonorous title 
we can call it the dialectical movement in history, a perpetual effort to 
achieve completeness of thought, to find a synthesis that shall include and 
reconcile thesis and antithesis, and when we seem to have found it, an 
inevitable discovery that our new synthesis is only a new thesis after all, 
and carries with it the demand for its proper antithesis. 

_ There is then one practical warning that seems to emerge from this 
historical law, namely that, when we encounter some new principle that 
is being advocated in opposition to some old and established one, we shall 
expect to find that its validity and value will be probably overpressed 
and exaggerated. The old principle made too exclusive claims and 
tended to assume that it in itself was sufficient to guide our practice. The 
new principle will in all probability make similarly arrogant claims, and 
we shall need all the critical thought that we can command in order not 
. to be led astray by it. 

A possible example of this zigzag or spiral movement in history may 
be found in a change which has now become historic but which has taken 
place within the lifetime of some of us, the change of emphasis in the 
curriculum of secondary education from Classics to Natural Science. 
Up to the middle of the nineteenth century the staple curriculum of 
practically all secondary education was Latin and Greek. The schools 
were literally, actually, and even legally grammar schools; their only legal 
function was to teach the learned languages grammatically. When we 
look back on this, it seems hardly credible that the classics should have 
held this monopoly so long in spite of the advance of natural science, the 
industrial revolution, and the manifest need for men who should under- 
stand something of the laws of physics and mechanics. But they did; 
possibly, as some like to believe, because there is much of value in the 
study of the classics, probably, as perhaps more would maintain, because 
of the innate conservatism of human nature and professional tradition. 
‘No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith 
“The old is better”.’ In time the pendulum swung, and it swung, as it 
always does, past the dead centre. Insistence on the claims of natural 
science became too strong; the claims of the humanities, not Latin alone 
but literature in general, were forgotten, and we were in danger of pro- 
ducing from our schools pupils who had learned little or nothing of the 
joy and enlightenment that literature can give, and who had little or 
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no skill in using their mother tongue even for exposition, much less for 
delight. There was, perhaps there is still, a danger that we might damn 
as ‘bookish’ (a most effective polemical epithet) or as ‘academic’ (which, 
after all, merely means ‘studious’) the pursuit of literature. There is con- 
stant need for watchfulness against one-sidedness here. 

And yet once more, there is the opposition between the claims of 
thought and emotion, or of logic and aesthetic. In the early half of last 
century the educational emphasis was all on hard facts, as especially 
suitable to hard times. But if the facts were hard, they were also bare 
and barren, and the claim of fancy had to be heard. Fiction, fairy-tales, 
music, drawing, painting, dancing, the creation and realization of pattern 
in sound and pose and movement, the beauty of rhythm, even the 
orchestral harmonies of Milton and Shakespeare, began to take their 
place in the education of the young. These, too, are facts in the life- 
experience of the pupils, and it was found to be more dangerous to starve 
them of these than it was to leave them ignorant of the feminine of ‘fox’ 
and the plural of ‘beef’. Appreciation took the place which grammar 
had vacated, and aesthetic was found invading the realms of reason and 
logic. That was necessary. It was all to the good. And yet there is a 
danger that the pendulum may swing, or may have swung, too far. We 
may be encouraging the aesthetic emotions at the expense of reason. 
We may be looking for thrill instead of logic, and it may be that the 
pupils so educated, if they find their headlines alliterative and their 
slogans snappy and full of pep, will welcome these too uncritically and 
believe that they prove something. But if this nation is to be a wise and 
understanding nation, and if it is going to use its vote with discretion, 
it must think as well as feel. Feeling without thought is a perilous guide 
of action. It was with that in mind doubtless that Lord Melbourne 
uttered his weighty, if rather overstated, reflection: ‘When I hear people 
saying that something ought to be done, I know that they are thinking 
of doing something damned silly.’ 

But all this talk about poise and counterpoise, all this contemplation 
of the swing of the pendulum and the dialectical movement of history, 
with its apparent corollary that the wise man will avoid extremes and 
suspect enthusiasms and be critical of ‘movements’, is itself one-sided, 
a half-truth, and therefore half a lie, a thesis which cries out for its proper 
antithesis. If it were followed whole-heartedly it would paralyse action. 
For after all it is the enthusiasts that get things done. The meanest among 
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us can criticize Rousseau’s theories. We can deny his assumptions and 
expose the fallacies in his reasoning. We can prove that he was frequently 
mistaking his heart-beats for brain-waves. And when we have done with 
him in our little tinkering way, it would seem that no reasonable man 
could justifiably honour him any more. And yet—and yet it is to Rousseau 
more than to any one else that we are indebted for the most valuable 
movements in educational practice during the last century. Or again, 
it was all very well for Festus to say, ‘Paul, thou art beside thyself’, but 
it was Paul and others who were mad in the way that he was mad who 
' turned the world upside down for its salvation. ‘No heart is pure that is 
not passionate; no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.’ 

And so here we are up against the last, the greatest, the most funda- 
mental of all our antinomies, the opposition between Faith and the 
Critical Reason. We cannot do without faith. All our motive disappears 
if faith goes. And it is essentially of the nature of faith that it believes 
without logical demonstration and is prepared to back its belief by action, 
whereas it is of the nature of the critical reason that it doubts, probes, and 
questions everything. The truths of science—scientists themselves say so— 
are at the best only the latest and best-attested hypotheses that have 
resulted from their investigations. Your true scientist will sit lightly to 
them, knowing that, when to-morrow comes, the scientific faith he now 
holds may become the discarded hypothesis of yesterday. It is perhaps 
a little comforting to think that even in science these present hypotheses 
of to-day do actually function to-day as dynamic faiths, and do actually 
produce astonishing results in practice. It may be that, in the sphere of 
human behaviour also, faiths which the critical reason can reckon only 
as hypotheses may have similar motive potency. It comforts one to 
remember that Mr. Ready-to-Halt was also one of the pilgrims and, 
though he followed only upon crutches, yet he reached the Celestial City. 

It is a hard matter this. We are called on not to avoid extremes but 
to combine them, to combine warm dynamic enthusiasm with cool, clear- 
headed criticism, to believe but not to believe blindly, to reason but not 
to be content with reasoning. This is the last and greatest antinomy that 
we are called on to reconcile in practice, and perhaps, as with the others, 
we can never do it perfectly. But perhaps something is gained if we at 
least recognize that it is a problem that insistently and recurrently calls 
for a solution. 





(26) 
NORTH SEA FOG 


ORDS in the cringles 

Creak, as fails 
The breeze, and idly 
Sag the sails— 
Slack in my fingers 
The wheel, asway, 
As the little cutter 
Loses way; 
And over the spangling 
Summer sea 
Chill blurring fog sweeps 
Instantly: 
And we, who rode through 
Dazzling light, 
Are lost in blind white 
Winter night— 
Drift through a dank white 
Night at noon 
Like souls on the other 
Side of the moon, 
Souls of sailors 
Lost at sea 
Who, rudderless, drift 
Eternally 
Through cloudy surges 
Whose ghostly tide 
Washes the dead moon’s 


Unseen side. WILFRID GIBSON 


THE ALTAR CLOTH 


To YVONNE ELLA SKIPWITH 
S it a cloak of parti-coloured satins 
Held in her hand 
This sunny hour of Matins, 
Planned as a flower is planned, 
A crimson strand, a purple and gold strand? 





THE ALTAR CLOTH 


Worked with azaleas of so crimson dye, 
Yellow tea roses 

And spring’s piled snowdrift of the pheasant-eye— 
And who proposes 
Beauty to hide when she so much discloses? 


A fleur-de-lis lies here, a parrot’s pinions 
Gladden the eye 
With those of its small minions, 
Humbler of tone, and shy, 
That perch upon a mossy branch hard by: 
Lilies, the handmaids of an early summer 
With joy review 
That spy of double speech, the April comer 
Of sombre hue, 
Whose wings are in the sun, whose feet in dew. .. . 


Love-scented this, of lovely things the symbol, 
It is the sign 
Of Canaan’s timeless timbrel, 
Of nectarine and pine, 
Moon-mirrored oyster shells and columbine, 
It hints of cherries and of haytime mirth, 
And evening’s fall, 
Of life in Alpine hills, of lovely birth, 
Death’s calming pall, 
And many things that are not here at all. 


I think she knows not how to cease from planting 
Those flowers firm set, 
Or leave a songbird wanting 
Now hand and mind have met 
In the sweet task that grows more tender yet: 
And wrought gold, harnessing a Pharaoh’s pleasure 
To a jewelled toy, 
Or carven marbles of an Empire’s treasure 
Could not employ 
More love in being made, or made, more joy. 
_ I, SUTHERLAND GROOM 
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RELEASE 
FOR M. M. P. 


WENT out from the city 
Where populous stars pricked out across the sky, 
And the thin wind was lonely. 
I heard the indefinite tremor of the night: 
Under the hedges and across the fields; 
Mice stirring in the grasses, and the shiver of feathers 
Among the shadowy leaves, 
And then the toneless, bare cry of the bat. 
The splash of coot or dabchick in the rushes 
Startled the ragged stillness of the dark 
As water rippled into quietness. 
The nightmare of recurring history, 
Always war sowing fertile seeds of war, 
Faded before the old reality, 
Before the little details of the night. 
The sighs of animals beneath the earth 
Smoothed out the angry clamour of the world. 
MARGARET ELIZABETH RHODES 


HAYMAKERS IN WHARFEDALE 


ETWEEN grey broken walls we came at last 
To desolate uplands—fields of bitter corn, 

And lichen-covered farms lying forlorn 
Where the moor’s purple tide was rising fast. 
Men worked there still, in fallen shadow cast 

By trees in fading day. Above, upborne 

In streaming flight for cover of brake and thorn, 
With sudden whistle of quills the starlings past. 


Men worked there still. The little fields were grey, 
Pitiful, naked, as the calm light fell 
Upon them; greyish-green the new-cut hay. 
The silence held us like a quiet spell— 
Larger than human, carved against the sky, 


One after one the haymakers went by. 
E. M. WALKER 
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THE DREAMERS 


HHESE men we may know by their deeds; 
But the dreamers? 
No whisper to tell, 
Or to hint at the canvas-blank hell, 
And the maddening glimpse of a paradise 
Bred of their yearning— 
Their torment on earth. 


And the dreams? 

Like the pollen from autumn-aged flowers 

They are scattered and blown. 

Some few may take root and be known 

Of our kind, but the many are tost 

In the wind, and are lost. 

We hear but the sigh in the passage, 

The stir on the hearth. W. GORDON SMITH 


‘NEVER TO REMOVE’ 


‘I depart immediately to the spot from which I hope never to remove.” 
(Letter of Fanny Godwin, written from Bristol, Oct. 10, 1816.) 


By. G. M. HORT 


E stage-coach from Bristol came rattling and rumbling through 

the environs of Swansea and drew up, with a final flamboyant 

flourish of hoofs and wheels, in the courtyard of the ‘Mackworth Arms’. 

The autumnal night had already fallen on the town and despite the 

recently improved street-lamps had spread a pall of visible darkness over 
the close-set roofs. 

Only a glimmering gleam at the far end of High Street—.an impression 
as of a breathing-space between the last roofs and the horizon—showed 
where an arm of the Channel Sea was flung around the land. 

No sound of the tide penetrated from the bay’s shore to the inn’s court- 
yard, but the turgid town-air had caught a tang of salt and seaweed, and 
breathed, with a faint freshness foreign to itself, over the disembarking 
coach-passengers. 
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Most of them were disembarking with unconcealed relief. Most of 
them had had more than enough of the long, jolting journey and the 
close-cramped quarters. 

The courtyard filled with that more or less cheery commotion which 
belongs to arrival, and, as the various travellers were sighted by waiting 
friends, voices swung up and down in a clamour of greeting and welcome. 

A young woman of genteel appearance, wearing a beaver pelisse and 
a modish bonnet to match, was one of the last to leave the coach. She 
stepped down into the courtyard with a certain air of decision, as if she 
knew very well where she was going; yet, when she had actually alighted, 
she stood for a moment looking around her . . . as if, after all, she did not 
wholly know. 

*You’ve had a longer journey than most of us, my dear,’ said a matronly 
lady who had sat—a trifle too spreadfully for a thinner neighbour’s com- 
fort—beside her in the coach. 

‘Come from London; didn’t you say? Well, that’s a considerable dis- 
tance and more than I’d wish any daughter of mine to be travelling 
alone.’ 

The young lady smiled on her—a civil yet remote little smile. 

“Yes, I’ve come a long way, Ma’am, and have to go a longer still.’ 

‘Really now! And where might that be?’ The matron’s kindly eye 
scrutinized the little reticule which the girl held pressed between her 
gloved hands and which looked poor provision enough for lengthy travel. 

Its owner seemed to hesitate for an instant under the inquisitive glance, 
then spoke with smooth swiftness. 

‘To Ireland, Ma’am. To Dublin, where I have relatives. But I’ll be 
able to get some rest here to-night.’ 

Without encouraging further talk (the kindly matron remembered 
afterwards that there had been something a little haughty and stand- 
offish about the poor young thing!) she turned towards the lighted doors 
of the inn and slipped unobtrusively through the nearest of them. 

The bar held the usual assemblage of drinkers, of whose clinking 
glasses, thickened speech, and alcoholic odours Miss Fanny Godwin, 
with a slight decorous shrinking, was aware as she passed. But it was not 
for nothing that the ‘Mackworth Arms’ figured in the New Town Guide 
as ‘a commodious and respectable hostelry’, and a genteel quietness 
pervaded the big sitting-room to which a red-cheeked, black-haired maid 
soon conducted the lone new-comer. 
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Turning up the wick of the oil-lamp, the maid, with a strenuous use 
of tongs and poker, induced the large, cheerless-looking fire to show a 
small sulky flame. 

Light enough now to see the young lady from London! And, what 
was of more practical interest, the young lady’s London clothes!—Very 
stylish, that blue-striped skirt and bodice from which the young lady had 
thrown back the equally stylish beaver pelisse! Very elegant, too, that 
beaver bonnet of which the young lady was loosening the strings! 

It might be, one could get something a bit like them for one’s own wear 
‘on holidays.—They didn’t look as if they’d cost such a great power of 
money— 

But here the young lady turned her dark eyes upon the maid and, 
with a soft yet incisive voice, cut short her meditations. 

‘Be kind enough’, said the young lady, ‘to bring me some tea and a dish 
of hot toast.’ 

Her manner, though civility itself, conveyed no encouragement to 
linger. 

With one quick envious glance at the neat mass of hazel-brown curls 
on the young lady’s now uncovered head, the maid ambled out and left 
the traveller alone. 

Slowly, holding her bonnet carelessly by one hand, her reticule care- 
fully by the other, the traveller approached the hearth and drew one of 
the cumbrous chairs close to the moody blaze. 

In the shadow-streaked light, her face itself gave an impression of 
moodiness. Fatigue had dulled the dark bright eyes, blighted the warm 
complexion, and lent a fretful sag to the sensitive lips. 

As she bent over the unfriendly fire and gazed aimlessly into it, words 
which she had eagerly besought their writer to copy out for her and 
earnestly striven to commit to memory were moving, unbidden, through 
her tired brain: 

‘I seem as in a trance, sublime and strange, to muse on my own 
separate phantasy. Seeking among the shadows that pass by——’ 

Yes! That was all very well for the writer himself, who had many 
enterprising years to live, many tameless, tireless journeys to make on the 
wings of his adventurous genius—and, one might add, his private fortune. 
But she who had come to the end of all quest, who, after a short poverty- 
hampered pilgrimage, had reached the place from which she hoped never 
to remove, intended never to return—what sense could there be in her 
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seeking anything whatever? Relieved of the necessity of further fruitless 
search, why couldn’t she find repose? 

Why should her mind still keep her body in this state of painful excite- 
ment, so like expectation when there was no longer anything whatever 
to expect? 

The air of the room felt stale and oppressive. 

Obeying an impulse of her earliest training, Fanny pushed back her 
chair and, crossing to one of the tall wire-blinded windows, threw up the 
lower sash. 

The air that entered seemed to her jaded fancy altogether a sea-air, 
wandering, wet, and wild. 

A few flickering lights peered at her across unmeasured distance, from 
the direction of the Bay— 


Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep... . 


She heard the rhythm of the words again, but made no effort to finish 
the line. 

Her head, with its neat curls, drooped listlessly against the window- 
frame. Her dark eyes went voyaging out into the night. 

And now it seemed to her that, on the darkness as on a canvas, a picture 
had begun to form, a picture in which the different scenes belonging to 
her life’s different periods appeared together, as in a moment of time. 

It was like that, she had heard, with people who were drowning. 
Everything that had ever happened in their past swam up simultaneously 
into the consciousness of their present.... Ah! But she wasn’t drowning, 
didn’t intend to drown. 

Hadn’t her mother! (that Shining Woman, Mary Wollstonecraft) once 
been heard to protest that if you were resolved to end your life, you should 
never, never choose to end it by drowning. Some shuddering memory 
which had haunted the speaker herself had persisted in her daughter’s 
mind as the shuddering memory of a memory. 

But the picture forming on the darkness held no clear record of that 
sombre episode in the Shining Woman’s career—of the desperate leap 


¥ Mary Wollstonecraft (that Shining Woman) 
was the author of A Vindication of the Rights of 
Women (published 1792), the once famous 
classic of feminism. Fanny, her daughter by 
her irregular union with Gilbert Imlay, was 
born at Havre in 1794. After her desertion by 


Imlay Mary Wollstonecraft married William 
Godwin—author of Political Justice. Fanny, after 
being adopted by Godwin, took hisname. Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin died in 1797 at the birth 
of her daughter Mary, who became Shelley’s 
wife. 
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from Putney’s dark bridge, the undignified, undesired rescue from the 
black Thames water. 

Fanny’s far-off recollections of her mother were almost entirely lustrous 
ones. 

A stately, gracious figure that had moved protectively beside her 
tottering baby-steps! A noble bright-haired head that had bent with 
equal helpfulness over a feverish pillow or a refractory sash-ribbon, an 
instructive picture-book or an idle daisy-chain! 

There had been days with that wonderful mother in a land which 
Fanny now knew to have been revolutionary France. Days, too, in 
London’s quieter, greyer streets and semi-rural suburbs. They all 
shone together in Fanny’s vision now, undivided, undifferentiated days 
of love and intimate companionship. 

The intrusion, here and there, of a third figure—a man, tall and dark- 
eyed, with a swift striding soldierly step and a ringing style of speech— 
were too spasmodic to seem certain and might even be figments of a real 
dream. Besides, they had soon ceased altogether, leaving her and her 
mother closer companions than ever, in their suburban lodgings, their 
parsimonious but pleasant rule of life. 

The advent of a certain benevolent, book-learned person, soon to be 
known as her father, soon to be showing her a genuinely fatherly care 
and kindness, had not in any way disturbed those halcyon days—had, 
on the contrary, contributed materially to their modest pleasures, set 
them on a firmer foundation. 

Fanny understood now that for that benevolent, book-learned person 
also they had been halcyon days, the happiest his life was ever to know.— 
Poor dear Papa!—Her lips quivered for an instant over the old childish 
term of affection which had never been abandoned, which was still her 
way of thinking and speaking of that ageing, time-soured philosopher, 
so sadly and grimly changed. 

The great William Godwin, once her mother’s devoted husband and 
heart-broken widower, had long since been courted and captured by his 
effusive neighbour, Mrs. Clairmont, long since made that vigorous, hot- 
tempered lady his second wife and abandoned to her the major portion 
of his domestic responsibilities. With the passage of the discouraging, 
disconcerting years, the author of Political Justice had come to look com- 
placently on several flagrant injustices under his own roof, the unconven- 


tional reformer had developed an almost cringing respect for convention. 
c 
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But still, in Fanny’s loyal eyes, he wore the halo of his former greatness 
and natural goodness. 

In that uncongenial household in Skinner Street, Holborn, he was the 
only person who shared with her the memory of a lovelier household life, 
and even in his most morose moods he could recognize the unique bond 
that existed between himself and Fanny. 

His own daughter, the younger Mary, might be handsomer, wittier, 
outwardly much nearer to the Shining Woman’s image, but it was Fanny 
who, in her warm unselfishness, in her unfailing power of giving sympathy 
and practical help, was her mother’s true child. 

Besides, his own daughter hadn’t, for the last two years, been on the 
spot to give him anything. For the last two years the younger Mary had 
been gone on her own headstrong path, sharing the wandering life and 
fluctuating fortunes of her father’s sometime disciple, Percy Shelley, and 
taking the only too ready Jane Clairmont along with her. : 

Of the trio of charming girls whom the American visitor, Aaron Burr, 
had styled ‘Les Goddesses’, only Fanny herself—the eldest and least 
charming !—had been left. Sheer humanity had required that she, at least, 
shouldn’t desert the aggrieved and outraged parents. 

Besides, she had never heard the call of rebellious Romance as the other 
two had heard it, had seen no lover’s hand beckoning her away into 
a possibly dangerous but definitely desirable world. For her, only Skinner 
Street and all that Skinner Street stood for! The frowsy book-shop and 
the drab dwelling-rooms! The treadmill circle of thankless domestic 
tasks! Mamma’s dreadful fits of loquacious temper, and Papa’s still more 
dreadful fits of “calm, silent displeasure’. The monotonous misdemeanours 
of the spoilt youth Charles, the wearisome whims of the spoilt child 
William! The peculiar temperature of Papa’s mind which required a 
certain amount of money to be forthcoming before he could settle down 
to make his pen earn him more! The miserable shortage of funds and 
the still more miserable necessity of composing letters to plead for funds !— 
All these, day after day! And now and again, as a refinement of the 
trivial torture, some faint fleeting prospect of an escape from it; some 
tantalizing glimpse of a turn in the interminable lane! Hopes deferred, 
hopes disappointed, hopes dashed to the ground! 

Now, arrived at the last stage of the journey, standing on the brink of 
the last precipice, Fanny could not have clearly told which of all her 
sorry experiences was responsible for bringing her here, which particular 
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point in her prolonged petty martyrdom—oh! how unlike the calm and 
beautiful sufferings of St. Sebastian which had once delighted her in 
the Dulwich Gallery !—had proved her final breaking-point. Was it the 
discovery of the facts of her birth—long vaguely surmised, suddenly and 
crudely thrust upon her—Mamma’s wounding insinuations and Aunt 
Everina’s brutal candour—the odious knowledge that the Shining 
Woman, so fair, so wise, so noble, had yet been betrayed into that sort 
of folly and that she (Fanny) was that folly’s fruit?—The episode of 
George Blood—brother of her mother’s earliest friend—who, emerging 
_ abruptly from the past to exhibit that flattering interest in her mother’s 
daughter, had as abruptly disappeared again?—The slow, heart-scalding 
realization that neither with him nor with her unkind kin in Dublin 
would any new home, any new sphere of happy usefulness, be found for 
her? Or was it this last widening of the breach between her and Mary 
and Shelley, to whom she had been compelled to write those detestable 
begging letters? 

Among all the agonizing little blows, which life in its agonizing little- 
ness had showered upon her, she could not have named the one which 
had been her actual death-blow. 

And yet—couldn’t she? 

Among the various figures in the composite picture wasn’t there one 
that began now to stand out above the rest, constraining her gaze to fix 
upon it? A figure so slight and long-limbed that it appeared super- 
humanly tall; with flying hair like an unruly halo and eyes of piercing, 
unearthly blue. 

‘A spirit descended from the sky, a demon risen from the ground!’— 
Yes!—That was how some of Shelley’s friends—and she among them!— 
had loved best to think of him and would think of him to the last... . 
But this unearthly creature had his earthly side, too. It took the form 
of implacable resentment against any presumptuous person who tried to 
drag him down to earth. 

That hurried last meeting with him in London two weeks ago! She 
had felt throughout that he wasn’t trying to understand in the least what 
she was so earnestly trying to tell him about—Papa’s positively desperate 
pecuniary straits—that the ugly tremor which for once she couldn’t keep 
out of her voice had merely increased his vexation, his outraged desire 
to tear himself free. 

With his going—yes! she saw now that it was fis going which had 
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snapped the last link. The last lingering impulse to give life another 
chance of treating her more fairly had dropped dead within her, as she 
watched him turn away. 

She who had been, in some sense, his first friend in Skinner Street, 
whose eager sensibility and intelligence had drawn him to her, as to a 
kindred spirit, before the keener-witted, more physically alluring Mary 
had charmed away his eyes and heart, would only be remembered now 
as the tiresome and tedious creature who had pestered him for money. 

Remembered? Oh, no! When ¢hat was the sort of thing he had to 
remember about anybody, his plan was to forget them. 

Already, Fanny told herself, he would be erasing all thought of her 
from the tablets of his mind. 

And this vague recurring sense that he was, somehow, trying to reach 
out to her in her desolation, that his voice, on the shrill solicitous note 
she knew so well, was somewhere repeating her name, could only be one 
more of the empty day-dreams in which she had indulged too often and 
meant to indulge no more. 

For what had Shelley or any of his exalted tribe to do with one like 
her? What did any of the world’s thinkers and dreamers seriously care 
for her thoughts and dreams? 

Since the Shining Woman’s untimely end, none of those favoured ones 
who had crossed Fanny’s path had really troubled to understand or help 
her to self-fulfilment. 

Godwin, who could discourse so grandly on the iniquity of domestic 
despotism and the paramount need for an emancipating education for 
all young females, had yet, in the years since his second marriage, com- 
placently allowed his young step-daughter to sink to the rank of unpaid 
family drudge. Mary, with whom she had once shared those glowing 
virginal visions of a life-work which the two daughters of the Shining 
Woman might accomplish together, had, at the first opportunity, freed 
herself, in her own way, from custom’s chain and left her more scrupulous 
sister doubly in bondage. 

Social revolutionaries, too, like Mr. Robert Owen, with whose aims 
she had so passionate a sympathy, for whose design to alleviate the 
general distress and destitution she felt so ardent an admiration—they 
didn’t believe in the least that she could have been their devoted fellow 
worker, that her heart was as sick as theirs at the sight of the misery of 
her fellow beings. Because of that incurable streak of caution or common 
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sense which made her detect the absurdity of some of their Utopian 
schemes, the impracticability of some of their philanthropic plans, they 
turned from her with contempt or indifference. And of her inarticulate, 
deep-rooted faith in the universal saving power of Intellectual Beauty, 
in the capability of great-art and great literature to redeem the world 
and, even without violent change or drastic levelling, to repeal, by their 
own divine fiat, the gigantic codes of fraud and woe, such practical 
politicians took no heed. She had no fiery eloquence with which to 
expound her belief, no flow of burning words to set it forth and make 
' its truth appear. ... 

The door behind her thudded open. Across the half-lit room the maid 
came lumbering, with outspread arms encompassing a tray. 

‘A draught you’re in, Miss! There’s silly!’ Panting, she thumped her 
burden down, pokered the fire afresh, beckoned the traveller towards its 
quickened flame. 

The traveller, turning, obeyed the friendly gesture, then stood a 
moment by the table, looking down at the tea-tray. 

Looking at it—as the maid observed afterwards—in a very queer sort 
of fashion! Solemn, almost, you’d call it! As if the shining metal teapot, 
substantial china, and covered toast-dish with its steam-beaded lid had 
been pretty near churchified things, too holy-like to be handled! 

*‘That’s right, isn’t it now? That’s what you ordered?’ 

The warm Welsh voice breathed against Fanny’s ear, and Fanny, with 
a start, murmured assenting thanks. 

But her reverie held her spell-bound a moment more. 

Tea and toast had been the social solace of so many evenings in Skinner 
Street, and she herself—the kind and capable ‘Fan’—so long the famed 
and favourite tea-maker of the fastidious guests! 

Well! The fastidious guests would have to manage without her ministra- 
tions now. Some of them, of course, would come to Skinner Street no 
more—among them, Shelley himself. Harriet, too, that lovely fine- 
ladyish talkative creature who had once (so incredibly!) been Shelley’s 
chosen bride. There rose a momentary vision of Harriet in the Skinner 
Street parlour, wearing that modish purple satin, chattering in that light- 
headed way about things of which she understood nothing! 

About suicide, for instance! She’d have you believe that she was capable 
of dying by her own hand, of stepping down of her own accord into the 
Dark River! ... As if, knowing Harriet, you could ever either fear—or 
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hope—for that—as if there were the faintest possibility of any such solution 
of Shelley and Mary’s painful problem, any such cutting of the sadly 
dreadful knot! 

Sighing a long sigh, Fanny drew her chair to the solitary table, sat 
down, companionless, to the company-haunted meal. 

What a gorgeous banquet Shelley could make out of tea and toast! 
What an angelic, child-like joy he had been able to take in them! 

Remembering that you couldn’t but sense something sacramental in 
these simple creature comforts. 

Even here, even now, in this big unfamiliar unfriendly room, by this 
big gloomy inhospitable fire. 

Like one who welcomes a viaticum for the journey, for whom without 
it the journey suddenly appears too great, Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter 
began to eat and drink. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter! After all, that was a glorious heritage; 
though the way by which it had come to her had tarnished the glory! 
And, at least, the way it had come relieved her of the necessity of calling 
herself Gilbert Imlay’s daughter, of owning that graceless parentage 
at all! 

Fanny Wollstonecraft! Yes! That was how she meant to sign her last 
letter, when the time came for her to write it, when, safe upstairs in the 
little bedroom she’d bespoken, the door should be locked, the inquisitive 
faces shut out. 

And she’d have no need to fear another sleepless night, like the one 
she’d spent at Bristol. The contents of that little phial tucked away in 
the little reticule would prove ample security against that—ample security 
for ever. 

Gradually, as the meal refreshed and the fire warmed her, her mood 
rose into quietness, her tide of thoughts grew smooth and full. 

Beyond the narrow circle of the lamp the dim half-seen space took on 
a consoling look of vastness. The trivial surroundings were invested with 
a strange, soothing sublimity. These might be the features of a mere 
provincial inn, in a mere provincial town, but they were also the features 
of the world’s end, the stage duly set for a last drama. 

As much as in the mighty mountain-pass where Shelley had shaped his 
great dreams, there was room for 


The still and solemn power of many sights 
And many sounds and much of life and death... . 
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The human soul, however meanly equipped, must still be in itself a 
majestic thing. 

There was, as the poets knew and taught, an undying fire in it, which 
perhaps not even death would extinguish. Not even death! She found 
herself reiterating the phrase, as if it held a reassurance. 

But surely she needed none. 

Her youth had not been cowed—or comforted !—by any of those super- 
natural hopes and fears which both her mother and her step-father had 
treated as hurtful superstitions. And though Godwin, with his fine 
 floridity, would sometimes argue against suicide, that was not because he 
had any horror of it as sinful, but merely because he doubted if it could 
ever be expedient. ‘No man would destroy himself from an impatience 
of present pain if he felt that there were years of enjoyment still in reserve 
for him.’ 

Ah, no, Papa! No, indeed! But what if he (or she) felt exactly the 
reverse? 

Twenty-two years might be a brief experience of life, but it had been 
sufficient to convince Fanny that her life wasn’t going to change—at any 
rate for the better. 

Harriet would never release Shelley. Mary would never be Shelley’s 
wife, in the eyes of the world. ... So Shelley and Mary would never be 
able to give her the home she pined for, with them and with that adorable, 
gentle child, little Willmouse. It was sad, of course, to think that she’d 
never see little Willmouse again, that when he grew to manhood he 
wouldn’t remember that he had had an Aunt Fanny who had loved him 
almost as if he were her own. But then, when he grew to manhood, he’d 
probably not want her love—wouldn’t be at all the little Willmouse she 
knew and yearned over. ... And, in any case, she must let all that go. 
Already the time for useless regrets was over. Already the lines of her 
farewell letter were shaping themselves unalterably before her mental 
eyes. . 

‘I have long determined that the best thing I could do was to put an end to 
the existence of a being whose birth was unfortunate and whose life has only been 


a series of pain. ... Perhaps to hear of my death may give ass pain, but you 
will soon have the blessing of forgetting. . 


‘Are you for bed, Miss dear? I’ve your candle ready lit now. When 
you’re tucked up, I’ll look back and fetch it away!’ 
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The warm Welsh voice seemed to come from an immense distance off, 
but Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter roused at once to answer it with due 
courtesy. 

Gathering her becoming hat by its strings, drawing her modish cape 
around her, she looked for a moment quite tall and stately in the 
shadow-streaked light, her warm complexion kindling, her dark eyes 
burning into beauty. 

And those were grand words that sounded in her ears, like music she 
could march to: 

Inheritor of more than earth can give, 
Passionless calm and silence unreproved, 
Whether the dead find—oh, not sleep, but—rest 
And are the uncomplaining things they seem, 
Or live, or drop in the deep sea of love. .. .’ 


Through it the sound of her own words came soft, still, and sedate. 

‘Thank you. You are very kind, but I am exceedingly fatigued and 
will attend to the candle myself. Don’t fear but I'll extinguish it safely. 
Yes! Please show me to my room.’ 


So up the shallow uneven stairs and along the winding passages to the 


numbered door (which, closing behind her, she locked on the inside) went 
the young lady from London—to be found at morning with her brown 
hair loose about her sleeping face and the empty laudanum-bottle and 
unsigned letter beside her. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


THERE are many plays of which I should have liked to write this quarter, but my 
space is limited. There are, however, three of which something must be said: 
Out of the Picture, by Louis MacNeice (produced by the Group Theatre at the 
Westminster in December), Mourning Becomes Electra (Westminster Theatre), and 
Volpone (at the same theatre), a play that has so much interest for students of 
literature that it must be given the larger space in these notes. 

I avoided reading the text of Mr. MacNeice’s play before seeing it and so lost, 
in the theatre, some of the best effects of the lyrics, which were overwhelmed now 
and again by the accompanying sounds. But even with this disability the play 
stood out, for vocabulary and rhythm and the sharp, satiric relation between 
them came over clearly in the dialogue. The virtue of this lay often in the 
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juxtaposition of ideas, cut out, as it were, with a flick from some hard, resilient 
metal, hitting and rebounding from their setting. Mr. MacNeice’s control of this 
kind of speech is excellent. His satire is not mere vociferation. There is discipline 
behind it and training. It is not noise, but strength; not hysterical denunciation, 
but bitterness under direction, a virti ordinata. When I had realized. this quality 
in the dialogue, this rhythmic repercussion of ideas, there seemed to be no need 
to follow down the traditional channel of criticism and discuss the form. For 
I began to think that the shape of the whole play was imaged in that detail; that 
the jostle and clash of the individual comments were systematized and maintained 
in the conflict of planes, moods, and tempo. Being maintained, then, it was 
. justified. The play opened as though the author had flung together in his first 
act certain elements taken at random; in the second act these assembled as if 
by magic. It was as though, at the word ‘death’ in the first chorus, the fantasies 
became solid and real, the irrelevancies related, and the ideas appeared behind 
the images. No mean structural achievement this, if I am right in thinking that 
the main theme to be revealed was precisely that of disjunction at work among the 
forces of life, converted suddenly into form. 

Of Mourning Becomes Electra it is harder to speak; but fortunately there is little 
need, for the verdict of London on this production has been clear. I have never 
greatly admired this play, partly because I have always preferred in Mr. O’Neill’s 
work the smaller, poetic plays of the earlier years, and partly because I should 
have liked this one better if he had left Aeschylus out of it. But that is only to 
say that it is not his masterpiece; of his mastery there is no question. For many 
years some of us have been thinking of Mr. O’Neill as one of the finest of 
practising dramatists, and looking to him for a play that should set him among 
the great dramatists; whether or not he has ever given us this play, I think he 
has not given it in Electra. 

But one thing is beyond dispute in the recent Westminster performance and 
that is the sustained, imaginative interpretation of the production and the 
excellence of the acting, especially of Miss Beatrix Lehmann. In a theatre the 
size of the Westminster it would seem impossible to master even the settings and 
the scene-changes. This is not the place to enter into technicalities, but, as the 
performance went on, I found myself watching with delight Mr. MacOwan’s 
brilliant devices for circumventing his difficulties, including (as I afterwards 
verified) something like a resurrection of the Greek periaktoi. The minutiae of 
stage mechanics would be a small part of our interest were it not that on them 
rested, here as in all complicated production, the ease and breadth of movement 
which gave to the whole effect that solemnity and magnitude which the play 
deserves. 

In the current production of Volpone the same imaginative strength is to be 
seen. This is a difficult play to put worthily upon the modern stage, for, while 
much of the vitality of the central figure springs from his intellect rather than 
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from his passions, Ben Jonson’s own delight in the character of Volpone has led 
him into a more nearly passionate treatment of that figure than of any of 
his others. This is complication enough, for unless producer and actor interpret 
Volpone as inspired mainly by an intellectual delight in his own intrigues, it is 
difficult to keep his mood and his pace always distinct from Mosca’s; whereas, if 
he is so interpreted, it is by no means sure that a modern audience, unfamiliar 
with the Machiavellian intrigues so dear to the Jacobean, will come into tune 
with him. Yet I am convinced that upon this depends, in the end, the greatness 
of the figure and of the play. If, as is perhaps necessary, we abandon the strict 
Jacobean interpretation, then such a study as that of the Malvern Festival in 1935 
or the present Westminster production is probably the best. In terms of something 
more like modern temperament Mr. Wolfit’s Volpone has richness and flexibility 
and yet leaves room for Mr. Wheatley’s Mosca to spin the intrigue along like a 
juggler, leaving us bewildered to the point of giddiness. For Ben Jonson left 
the work of making the play to Mosca, with Volpone as the cunning centre of 
the wheel, majestic beside the gymnastics of the parasite darting to and from the 
circumference. In this, in his skill in varying his pace and in carrying the main 
weight of the play while yet keeping his subordinate position, Mr. Wheatley’s 
Mosca seemed as exquisite a piece of work as the imagination could demand. 

Apart from the relations of the central figures to each other and to the structure 
of the play, there were other interesting features in Mr. MacOwan’s production. 
He preserved the macabre elements of Volpone’s household where a modern 
producer might be tempted to subdue them or cut them out, mistrusting a modern 
audience’s stomach for the Jacobean feast of grotesques. They are, of course, an 
important element of Ben Jonson’s play; without them the intrigue would not 
suffer, but the mood would, and, through it, the significance of the intrigue. If 
they are portrayed at all they must be played emphatically, as Ben Jonson 
undoubtedly meant them to be when he set them immediately after the opening 
speech of the play. Treated like this, they add their individual colours to the 
portrait of Volpone, and these are not negligible. Later in the play we miss 
Sir Politick and Lady Would-be who are lifted out very neatly, showing their 
plot to have been a delicate arabesque superimposed on the main intrigue. 
Whether we can dispense so easily with their function of modifying the tone of 
the play I am not sure, for mere fatuousness would relieve, like a, transitional 
colour, the blank contrast between pure innocence and baseness with which we 
are otherwise left. Still, there is much to be said for making a little clearer the 
main lines of this complex play, and to this Sir Politick and his lady must perhaps 
be willingly sacrificed. 

In terms of producing and acting, then, the treatment of Ben Jonson’s material 
is excellent; a living thing has been made of it by sustained, imaginative thought 
and by a reverence, which it is refreshing to meet, for the power of his poetry 
and ideas, for the soundness of his main structure, and for the vitality of his verse. 
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Where one differs, as here in the interpretation of Volpone’s character, one must 
still admire. 

Setting, music, and costume have their share in this effect. Again, the small 
Westminster stage produces, as by a miracle, an effect of opulent and labyrinthine 
interiors. Extraordinarily dexterous pieces of scene-shifting and dovetailing occur, 
so that there is the maximum of variation (which Ben Jonson demands) and never 
any delay. The rapidity which the Elizabethan stage achieved by shifting, with- 
out change of scenery, between an upper level and an inner and an outer lower 
level is maintained, on the single level of the modern stage, with the addition of 
modern scenery. It is a notable achievement—so notable as to deserve a second 

. visit to the play to study it alone. UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


Orientations. By Ronatp Storrs. London, Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 
21s. net. 


The title is not the least happy part of this entertaining book. What does it 
mean? If you look out the word ‘orientation’ in a dictionary you will find a 
number of significations from ‘the burying of a corpse with the feet to the east’ 
down to ‘the faculty by which birds or other animals find their way back to a 
place’, but it is out of fashion to worry about meanings: the sound of the word 


starts an echo of the orient and orientals which is all the subject needs. The 
choice was a stroke of genius. 

Readers of the Seven Pillars will remember that the author of this book is 
described there as ‘the urbane and artful Governor of Jerusalem’. Sir Ronald 
Storrs, of course, possesses many other qualities, but these are his in a pre-eminent 
degree, and this autobiography, as it is described on the jacket, is packed with 
illustrations both of urbanity and artfulness. We wish we could quote the story 
of how he delayed a steamer at Trieste until his train arrived there, but readers 
must turn to it for themselves: it is a splendid instance of his ingenuity. The book 
is a long one and, like many autobiographies, it is loosely constructed, but there 
are few pages which are not relieved by some sparkle of humour or by a good 
story. It is a brilliant description of the surface of things seen in the Levant by 
one who has had the wit to turn posts of great vantage to good account, and the 
reader is carried away by the exuberant zest with which the writer recounts all 
he has seen or heard, the people he has met, and the books he has read. Even those 
who were in Cairo in 1911 at the time of Lord Kitchener’s arrival will be thrilled 
when they are told that the station ‘was crowded by the representatives of the 
Powers—official, religious, and financial as well as diplomatic, who then consti- 
tuted one of the most varied and interesting societies in the world’. Was it really 
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as wonderful as that? Anyhow, the authentic glitter of the East is there, clear to 
those who have eyes to see. 

The writer was supremely interested in his subject, which is after all the first 
condition of interesting others, and, in point of fact, the events and personalities 
which fill his pages are sufficiently interesting in themselves to stand some enlarge- 
ment, especially when the enlargement is made by such a skilful operator. 
Kitchener and Lawrence, it is true, need no enlargement, but the personal touches 
bring out details which are amusing: one enjoys the picture, for example, of 
Kitchener in front of the week’s mail, pushing aside dispatches from Secretaries 
of State to fish out his agent’s weekly report on the garden rails and kitchen range 
at Broome Park. Others, such as Gorst and MacMahon and Samuel, were greatly 
concerned with problems which are still alive, and of them Sir Ronald writes 
with affection and understanding, just as, one imagines, the subjects themselves 
would have wished him to write. About those with whom he feels less sympathy 
he says nothing with equally amiable discretion. And it is not only with those 
who have cut a figure in affairs that the author deals: there is a gallery of lesser 
folk in Egypt and Palestine about whom he writes with the same shrewdness and 
urbanity. 

Sir Ronald’s last term of service was in Northern Rhodesia, but the scene in 
this volume does not shift from the Levant, and the longer episodes which fill it 
are centred round the role of England in this quarter before, during, and after 
the war. At the beginning of the period we see English power firmly established 
in Egypt and Cyprus: by the end of the war this influence is enormously extended, 
but for the past few years the engines have been thrown hard into reverse. The 
closing chapters record the laudable but ineffectual efforts which the author made 
to win the affections of the Cypriote Greeks by ‘Cromerizing’ the island on an 
inadequate budget, with a chess club and some musical reunions characteristically 
thrown in. The Hellenic agitation in Cyprus, the rise of nationalism in Egypt 
and among the Arabs, the Zionist adventure occupy naturally a considerable 
amount of space, but the reader who looks for ‘orieritation’ at the present moment 
will be disappointed. There are two reasons for this. Things are moving very 
rapidly to-day, and policies which may have been feasible at the beginning of 
this decade are now out of date. And secondly the writer is not profoundly 
interested in the problems in question; his deeper interests lie elsewhere, in the art 
and literature of the past; he claims to belong to ‘a world that may look back, 
rather than forward like the Great Continents, but which between Homer and 
the Sermon on the Mount . . . has given us that whereby we live’, &c. The 
anima naturaliter Levantina, as he calls it, may be occupied very finely in such matters, 
but it is not the type of mind to which one looks for guidance in questions of 
Realpolitik. 

Sir Ronald has a fluent command of many languages which is displayed in 
scores of apt quotations and proverbs from Turkish and Arabic, French and 
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Italian. He writes generally with a scholar’s precision and in matters of fact with 
the carefulness we expect from an ex-Oriental Secretary. But the account given 
(p. 142) about the appointment to the Directorship of the Khedivial Library, 
one of the petty international affairs which loomed so large in pre-war Cairo, is 
misleading: it is true that in the end the post was given to an Egyptian Moslem, 
but this was not because ‘the united Universities of Germany could produce no 
efficient substitute’ for the rejected Dr. Priifer: they produced two, I believe, and 
one of them, Dr. Schaade, was holding the post when war broke out. Also, it 
was Edmond Demolins who wrote the work attributed to Lebon on p. 105, and 
in spite of appearances the name of Spalato is not derived from palatium: it 


‘happens to be older than the time of Diocletian. JOHN W. CROWFOOT 


The New Vision of Man. By F. S. Marvin. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 


Mr. Marvin’s latest work reveals the eternal youthfulness and buoyancy of 
spirit in which his friends rejoice. Its theme is man’s origin, rise to power, and 
possible future, as revealed to us by the progress of our knowledge in the last 
hundred years. What thinkers such as Leibniz, Lessing, and Herder in Germany, 
Turgot, Condorcet, and Comte in France sketched out long ago has become the 
foundation of our thought. Man has risen from lowly origins, has broken out of 
the limitations of the animal world, has learned to speak and to think, to plan 
and to create, to enjoy beauty and to work for humanity as a whole. Our author 
exults as he looks back on the stages of the long ascent, on the obstacles overcome, 
on the experiments which have succeeded. How has it all been accomplished? 
The answer is that which was given in the middle of last century in Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation, a book too little read nowadays. ‘Knowledge and the use 
of Knowledge, gained co-operatively and applied co-operatively for the common 
good, have been the road by which mankind has risen. From a state of danger 
and struggle men have attained a position of command and infinite possibility 
in a universe which may be called their own.’ Homo sapiens, he reminds us, has 
been learning his lessons for about half a million years, and he has plenty of time 
before him. The professional historian devotes himself naturally to the last six 
or seven thousand years, for which alone we have a fair amount of evidence. 
But behind the earliest historic civilizations stretches an illimitable vista of pre- 
historic evolution whose achievements we take as a matter of course, but without 
which civilization as we know it could never have been born. Mr. Marvin is 
abundantly justified in reminding us of our debt to the forgotten ancestors, whom 
we know only from some fragmentary skull in China or elsewhere, who learned 
to sow seed, to make fire, to turn metals to the uses of man. If only we could 
realize that we are all the heirs and beneficiaries of these shadowy pioneers, we 
should possess a bond of union which would make for the peace of the world. 

It required courage and faith to write such a book at a time when we feel the 
earth shaking under our feet and when the talk is no longer of the last world war 
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but of the next. Mr. Marvin knows our perils as well as anybody, but he refuses 
to despair. The orgy of narrow nationalism which has produced our present plight 
is, he believes, a temporary aberration, since the forces which bring us together 
are stronger in the long run than those which drive us apart. The League of 
Nations, which has no more convinced champion than he, was created by the, 
victors in the greatest struggle in history and was inevitably identified with their 
victory by the losing side. ‘One would have wished it to have arisen from the 
common conviction of mankind that they were all branches of a common family 
and had a common work to do in the world.’ Education alone, by which he 
rightly understands the true enlargement of the spirit, can cure us of the passions 
and delusions which impede our advance. But since man is a teachable animal, 
the task of organizing the world is not beyond his strength. He has created 
civilization, and he will not allow it to collapse. Optimists will find their optimism 
confirmed by this striking and eloquent little book. Readers of a less sanguine 
temperament will find it interesting to learn why a man who knows so much of 
the past can think so hopefully of the present and so confidently of the future of 
our race. G. P. GOOCH 


On the Poetry of Pope. By GEOFFREY TILLoTson. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1938. Pp. vit+179. 75. 6d. net. 


One of the great achievements of modern English criticism has been the re- 
discovery of the Augustans. It can only be compared with the rediscovery of the 
Elizabethans and Jacobeans by the generation of Lamb and Coleridge. Dryden 
and Pope have, of course, always been read and admired for their wit and worldly 
wisdom, but in the post-war period the splendour of their art has made a peculiar 
appeal to the young, the ardent and the poetically minded, and survivors from 
the Victorian age have been astonished to see (in Swift’s words) ‘the University- 
lads’ crowding once more ‘to kiss the hem of Pope’s garment’. Mr. Tillotson’s 
book is one of the ablest pieces of criticism hitherto produced by the modern 
Augustan revival. The writer possesses that rare combination of poetic sensibility 
with exact and careful scholarship which alone (apart from transcendent genius) 
can produce a really satisfying appreciation of a great poet. His book is the first 
devoted solely to Pope’s poetry since Joseph Warton’s of 1756-82. It is most 
refreshing to read a book on Pope without any biography. Students of Augustan 
literature have been stunned by endless discussions concerning the rights and 
wrongs of Pope’s relationships with Dennis, with Addison, and with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Very wisely Mr. Tillotson has said ‘good-bye to all that’, and 
has concentrated on Pope’s poetry, the great subject which the retailers of bio- 
graphical gossip have tended to overlook. Once for all his book should establish 
the fact that Pope is no mere versifier of witty commonplaces (as the Romantics 
thought), but one of the supreme poetic artists of Europe, an artist whom Mr. 
Tillotson appropriately compares with Keats and with Mozart. 
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The study is divided into two sections. The first and longer section is devoted 
to an analysis of ‘Correctness’; the second to ‘Stratification and Variety’. In a 
short review it is impossible to do justice to the closeness and subtlety of Mr. 
Tillotson’s arguments and his elaborate and sensitive studies of the means used 
by Pope to build up the incomparable fabric of his verse. The part of the first 
section dealing with language is particularly valuable and suggestive. Here 
Mr. Tillotson gives the best history and explanation of Augustan ‘poetic diction’ 
which has appeared, tracing it to such late Elizabethans as Sylvester and Sandys, 
and showing that it was no mere pedantry, but a genuine and by no means always 
unsuccessful attempt to produce certain poetic effects. His contention that it was 
. part of the attempt of the Augustans to extend the ‘imperium’ of man over nature 
is extremely interesting. Such a passage as the following illustrates his stimulating 
interpretation of the history of poetic diction as part of the history of taste and 
culture: 


‘The traditions of pastoral forbade this out-of-doors to be a garden. But the land- 
scape, in verse at least, could be perfectly made to own man’s imperium. 

‘The pastoralists therefore controlled its appearance in their verse with the same 
rigid hand that King Charles’s gardeners had used in the configuration of St. James’s 
Park. They “methodiz’d” it by taming it in diction, by caging it in a small group of 
words that satisfied their garden-bred sense of elegance. . . . The brook should be there 
but should bea stream. It should purl rather than bubble. . . . There should be meadows 
or meads. There should be woods, but not so near that you could see any “knotty, knarry 


barren trees old” . . . lawns were velvet, sheep fleecy. Nature was shown as imitating art 
99 


—even the fields of heaven for Isaac Watts “stand drest in living green”. 


The comparison of Pope’s use of onomatopoeia with Tennyson’s is instructive. 
Beside Tennyson’s famous line, “The moan of doves in immemorial elms’, Mr. 
Tillotson places Pope’s ‘With all the mournful family of Yews’, and points out 
that “Tennyson is characteristically trying to produce actual sounds, whereas 
Pope is translating into mournful sounds a mournful visual effect’. It might be 
doubted whether the word ‘onomatopoeia’ can correctly be applied to Pope’s 
beautiful line, but it is certainly a much subtler piece of art than Tennyson’s 
attempt to copy rather than to ‘imitate’ the cooing of doves in elm-trees. 

Some of Mr. Tillotson’s best criticism is to be found in his detailed analyses of 
famous passages in Pope’s poetry, such as his careful and illuminating commentary 
on the conclusion to the Epistle to Augustus. His examination of the influence of 
Latin poetry on the Augustans is also an important piece of work. Many vague 
statements have been made concerning this influence, but Mr. Tillotson is the 
first critic who has really thrown light on it by means of a detailed investigation 
of the effects of the study of Virgil, Lucan, Statius, and especially Ovid on Pope 
in particular and on the Augustans in general. For example, he traces the 
ancestry of the word ‘dissolv’d’ in Pope’s line ‘And Alma Mater lie dissolved in 
Port’ back to Ovid’s Metamorphoses by way of Sandys, Dryden, Ozell, and 
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Rowe, showing how it remained ‘static’ in these earlier English poets till Pope 
brought it to life in his great comic line. He might have added to his list of 
antecedents the following passage from Dryden’s The State of Innocence: 


Seraph and Cherub, careless of their charge 
And wanton, in full ease now lie at large, 
Unguarded leave the passes of the sky, 

And all dissolv’d in Hallelujahs lie. 


Here ‘dissolv’d’ is not static, but active in a ludicrous, uncontrolled fashion. 
I feel sure that Pope and his readers enjoyed the word all the more in the Dunciad 
because they were reminded of Dryden’s Hallelujahs and tickled by the contrast 
between them and Alma Mater’s Port. 

Mr. Tillotson deserves the thanks of all lovers of Pope and all lovers of poetry, 
two classes which, in these days, we may assume to be identical. He has written 
one of those rare books that enlarge the boundaries of poetic appreciation. 


V. DE SOLA PINTO 


Studies in Modern English Poetry. By BRAWANI SHANKAR. Students’ Friends. 
Allahabad. 6s. 


One’s first inclination is to congratulate Mr. Bhawani Shankar on his mastery 
of English—not that he never makes an occasional slip in idiom, for what writer 
has ever gained a complete command of the idiom of a language not his own? 
And indeed he does more than express himself with a competent correctitude. 
He has achieved a style that is lucid, terse, and forcible. His little book, which is 
written largely for Indian students, is divided into two parts. The first part gives 
a general account of the genesis and characteristics of Modern Poetry in the 
accepted sense of that phrase. The second part, which is the longer, consists of 
separate studies of eight poets, viz. Bridges, Kipling, Hardy, A. E. Housman, 
Masefield, Rupert Brooke, W. H. Davies, and De La Mare. 

The title of the book is thus somewhat misleading, for the poets who are the 
subject of special studies are, as regards technique at any rate, traditional. 

The first part—a general survey of the background, formative influences, and 
tendencies of strictly modern verse—is perhaps the less satisfactory portion of 
Mr. Bhawani Shankar’s book. He seems rather overwhelmed by all he wants to 
say in a short space on an unlimited subject, with the result that his argument is 
somewhat lacking in co-ordination and progressive coherence. 

And here and there his criticism is questionable, as, for instance, when he sees 


in Wordsworth’s lines from Yew Trees— 
a growth 


Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Upcoiling and inveterately convolved 
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(lines which Milton might have been proud to write and most certainly 
influenced)—an anticipatory use of ‘unfamiliar and even harsh words’ that 
are one of the devices of modern poets to call attention to themselves. 

In the second part of his book, where the writer deals with the poets he has 
chosen for special studies, he is much more at home. 

It must always be interesting to an Englishman to read a cultivated Indian’s 
opinion of Kipling. Mr. Bhawani Shankar denies Kipling’s claim to have touched 
the heart of real India or entered into the spirit of its traditions and culture. 
‘Kipling’s interest in India’ he says ‘is that of a strong practical man who has 
to live among the people whose genius he cannot comprehend, but for whom 
. he cultivates a liking.’ Only in Mandalay Mr. Bhawani Shankar admits that ‘he 
almost catches the very colour and smell of the East’. But what about Kim, and 
the many stories of native Indian life in which one feels ‘the twilight of dubiety’ 
falls on Kipling and he is content to dream and wonder at the feet of the brood- 
ing East? Surely Mr. Bhawani Shankar has missed an essential part of his 
genius. 

Similarly when he writes of Bridges he is not quite aware of the poet’s full 
spiritual content, and it is strangely contradictory to define Bridges’s attitude 
towards Nature as one of detachment and on the same page note his accurate 
observation when portraying the natural phenomena of English landscape. 

In the compass of a short Review it is impossible to deal with the writer’s 
estimates of all the poets he includes in these separate studies. 

Of Hardy he writes competently, but he overestimates the poetical importance 
of Rupert Brooke. Perhaps he writes best about W. H. Davies and De La 
Mare, especially De La Mare, whose poetry clearly has a special fascination 
for him. 

One’s final impression after reading Mr. Bhawani Shankar’s book is that it is 
written with sympathy and much sensitive understanding, and it is an inspiring 
thought that the English and Indian minds can ‘flow together’ in a common love 
of English poetry. The book is supplemented with a useful bibliography, which 
gives guidance to Indian students in the choice of critical works on the poets 
concerned. It is unfortunate that there are many misprints—not covered by 
the list of corrigenda at the end. GEORGE COOKSON 


Poetry and Contemplation. By G. Rostrevor Hamitton. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xl+160. 6s. net. 


It is a feature of our age, and a sad one, that the output of poetical criticism 
exceeds the output of poetry, at least of notable poetry. Some consolation of a 
minor nature may be gained from the fact that much of the criticism is admirable, 
and urges an important place for poetry in contemporary life. Mr. Rostrevor 


Hamilton, himself a poet, fulfils every expectation in what is, I believe, his first 
D 
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essay in poetic theory. His purpose, like that of a number of writers in the last 
few years, is to challenge the conclusions reached by I. A. Richards in The 
Principles of Literary Criticism. When Mr. Richards returns from China we may hope 
that he will explore the attacks that have been lodged against his influential 
work. It is impossible in the space of a brief notice to examine Mr. Hamilton’s 
argument in detail. He centres his opposition in the suggestion that Mr. Richards 
approaches poetry as a neurologist rather than as a literary critic or a philosopher; 
‘the central study for poetics is the nature of poetic experience in and for itself’. 
While the creation of poetry may in part arise from stimuli from the unconscious, 
‘the values of poetry lie in conscious experience’. Nor can this experience be re- 
garded except as a whole. Apart from an analysis of Mr. Richard’s Principles, 
Mr. Hamilton becomes involved in an argument on the subjective and the objective 
conceptions of beauty, which has a longer and more troubled history than his 
study would suggest. The most refreshing element in his work lies in his plea that 
literary criticism has its own method, independent of psychology or neurology. 
Even if we were to know the effect of a poem on the nervous system, we should 
have discovered little or nothing that was valuable for its analysis as literature. 
He develops his own method in criticism which he suggests consists of three 
parts: an aesthetic experience, an intellectual experience arising from it, and finally 
a correlated experience in which the findings of the intellect are combined with 
the aesthetic experience. 

Mr. Hamilton has come to this study for the purpose of clarifying his own 
mind, and he brings to his analysis a wide and well-disciplined reading. At the 
same time he strangely fails to relate his own findings with those of critics who 
have travelled down this road before. Only late in his volume does he consider 
Coleridge, and then mainly because Mr. Richards had written on Coleridge. Yet 
it is no exaggeration to say that Coleridge in the later chapters of the Biographia 
Literaria had anticipated many of Mr. Hamilton’s most important conclusions. 
More particularly one feels that Mr. Hamilton, trying to release himself from 
Mr. Richards, is the very image of Coleridge freeing himself from Hartley. In 
his ‘objective’ theories Mr. Hamilton makes no reference to Kant, while his study 
of the tripartite way in which the mind could apply itself to a poem was examined 
years ago in Essays and Studies by the present writer, and even then could not be 
claimed as in any way original. This absence of historical perspective does not 
invalidate Mr. Hamilton’s work. In some ways it adds to its freshness, though 
one of the difficulties of contemporary criticism arises from its failure to give due 
consideration to earlier work. A scientist cannot begin his research as if nothing 
existed before him, or by making an arbitrary selection of the work of his pre- 
decessors. If criticism is to be progressive as science is progressive it can only 
be by constructing our new findings on the long and accumulated wisdom of 
the past. B. IFOR EVANS 


! Vol. xvi, 1930. 
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Testamentary Papers III. Marlowe’s Death at Deptford Strand. Wills of Jurors 
at the Inquest. With some other Wills. By E. Vine Hau. Mitchell, 
Hughes & Clarke. 2s. 6d. ; 


This modest-looking pamphlet of some thirty pages is of real value and interest 
to Marlovian students. Since Dr. Leslie Hotson’s discovery of the documents 
relating to the inquest on Christopher Marlowe there has been constant contro- 
versy about the verdict of the jury that Ingram Frizer killed him in self-defence. 
Many have argued that the verdict did not represent the true facts but was 
dictated by political considerations or by prejudice against the ‘atheist’ playwright. 

It is therefore of some importance to know what manner of men the sixteen 
jurors were. The Coroner’s inquisition merely gives their names, with the 
addition of ‘gentleman’ to the two first in the list. Mr. Vine Hall has succeeded 
in finding the Wills of eight of them and thus in throwing light on their avocations 
and their general standing. 

Wolston Randall, of East Greenwich, is one of the pair designated ‘gentleman’ in 
the inquisition, and is similarly termed in his Will of February 18, 1602/3. Among 
his bequests to his wife is the lease of a house and of a stable belonging to the 
Lord Admiral, who had a house at Deptford. He mentions more than once 
legacies made by ‘my brother doctor’. William Currey of Deptford Strand is 
called ‘gentleman’ in his Will of April 16, 1612, though not in the inquisition. 
He left to his wife his house, wharf, and garden, besides £100, and to his son 
200 marks. 

John Barber in his Will of April 4, 1608, is called ‘of Chatham, carpenter’. 
But he seems to have migrated there from Deptford, where he had ‘houses and free- 
lands’ which he left to his son. He also left to his daughter the lease of the house 
at Limehouse in which she was living. Robert Baldwyn, of West Greenwich, in 
his Will of July 27, 1596, is called ‘yeoman’. He had houses and leases in Dept- 
ford, and a valuable ‘tenement in St. Clement’s near London’. Giles Field of 
Deptford, described in his Will of October 6, 1603, as a grocer, bequeathed among 
his legacies £30 to a niece, his corselet with sword and dagger to a nephew, and 
‘all my working tools’ to two friends. George Halfepenny of Limehouse, baker, was 
connected with Deptford, for in his Will of October 22, 1602, he asked to be buried 
in the churchyard there, ‘where my father and mother lie’. Among his legacies 
were £250 to each of his two sons. James Batt of Lewisham is described in his 
Will of January 17, 1600/1, as a husbandman, and he left to his daughter ‘a brown 
cow, a black cow, a mare and a colt, a grey mare and a colt’. Thomas Batt, senior, 
of Bromley, Kent, appears in his Will of October 6, 1612, as a yeoman, with house 
and lands and farm animals. 

It is indeed a varied picture. The jury was certainly not ‘packed’ from men in 
any one class. It included persons in various stations of life. And even those in 
the humbler positions were almost all, so far as they have been traced, people 
of substance. They were, it would appear, capable of judging evidence and not 
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likely to be browbeaten by the Coroner or the witnesses. Their identification 
helps, as I think, to make the case for their verdict stronger. 

With other interesting points raised by Mr. Vine Hall about various actors in 
the Deptford drama I cannot deal here, but would refer readers to the pamphlet 
itself. F. S. BOAS 


Thomas Hardy. By THomas Durrin. Manchester University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Duffin’s study of Hardy was first published in 1916; but as, for this third 
edition, the text has been thoroughly revised and augmented, the present issue is 
to all intents and purposes a new book. Mr. Duffin explains in an introductory 
note that the work as it now stands is the fruit of his maturer judgement, embody- 
ing the estimates and opinions of middle age, although he does not claim any 
superiority—any nearer approximation to truth, any higher critical wisdom—for 
these, his later views, over those to which he first gave expression in his later 
twenties. The book now opens with a Running Commentary on the Novels in 
Chronological Order, followed by a group of chapters on The Art of the Novels— 
Character Drawing; Plot, Scene, and Event; Hardy’s Use of the Marvellous; 
Nature and the Lower Animals; Humour; Style—which is succeeded by a second 
group on The Philosophy of the Novels—The Irony of Fate; Hardy’s View of God; 
Human Nature; Hardy’s View of Man; Hardy’s Women; Hardy’s View of 
Society; Pessimism; Hardy’s View of Life; the Gift of Hardy: and in the last two 
chapters of the volume The Dynasts and the Poems are dealt with at some length. 

It will be seen that Mr. Duffin’s scheme of treatment is exhaustive, not to say 
exhausting, as it inevitably lends itself to a considerable amount of repetition. 
The Running Commentary more especially seems to me a work of supererogation, 
as it amounts mainly to a summarizing of the plots in Hardy’s own words or in 
a not very illuminating paraphrase. I fail to see what purpose it is intended to 
serve: for surely the unfamiliar reader should be allowed to approach the novels 
with an unbiased mind, so that the stories may make their impression on his virgin 
sensibility in the form in which Hardy himself chose to present them; while the 
familiar reader will have already evolved his own mental commentary. The later 
chapters of Mr. Duffin’s book are of less questionable value; and I find myself in 
general agreement with most of the views expressed therein; though I think 
Mr. Duffin claims too much for Hardy as a master of style. True, he admits in 
dealing with the poems that, though ‘Hardy is a master of the exact word, the 
inspired word seldom comes’; which shows that he is aware of an occasional 
inadequacy. I myself yield to no one in my admiration of Hardy’s style at its 
best; but surely no other great writer’s work is flawed by such unaccountable 
lapses from verbal propriety as Hardy’s. Even when he writes with the most 
admirable precision, he is apt to betray a strange insensitiveness to the feeling 
of words, using them pedantically without regard to the emotional values and 
aesthetic associations which have modified, impoverishing or enriching, their 
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original significance; so that the diction of some of his finest passages of racy 
colloquial English are marred by the inclusion of words of a startling incongruity. 
I do not wish to over-stress this objection; because, on the other hand, Hardy’s 
unique genius at times expresses itself most surely in his idiosyncratic use of 
language. 

The criticism of the poems, if falling short of enthusiasm, seems to me sound on 
the whole; though Mr. Duffin is certainly too biased by his own preconceptions 
as to the proper nature of poetry. The value of Hardy’s verse lies in its very 
originality, its strongly marked individuality, its experimental energy, its thematic 
and verbal innovations. And certainly Mr. Duffin goes too far when he declares 
categorically that: ‘From the point of view of literary value—and no other value 
is ultimately worth considering in literature—it is probable that no one of the eight 
volumes of Hardy’s poems is worth a single chapter from one of his major novels.’ 
Why should we thus pit works of art, diverse in kind, against each other? Hardy’s 
three achievements, the Novels, the Poems, and that unclassifiable masterpiece, 
The Dynasts, have each their own unique and incomparable qualities: and we 
can do little more than express our admiration for such a threefold manifestation 
of genius, however much we may quibble about the detail of the execution of 
some of the separate works. WILFRID GIBSON 


See You a City. By Heptey Lucas. Sherratt & Hughes. 35. 6d. 


Evening Silence. By C. WREY GARDINER. Dawlish: The Channing Press. 
Is. 6d. 


Solitude and Other Vagaries. By ENtD Moopire HeEppie. Adelaide: The 
Hassell Press. 


The most interesting of these books of poetry is the first, by a poet who seems 
to be also a business man. He presents to his readers a city, its mills and offices 
and shops, its factory-workers, typists, and shareholders. Mr. Hedley Lucas is 
a poet who has something to say, and can sometimes say it with remarkable 
economy and force. Some of these poems merely reflect or moralize; others 
appear to be confused; and in others the use of odd words (the nouns ‘composite’ 
and ‘intromit’, for instance) confuses the reader. But the best poems are original 
in thought and feeling and pregnant in expression. ‘Workers’ Closing Time’ will 
show his quality: 

Swift and far-flung they go 

Towards the rim 

Of their reality of dream, 

That interim 
When from their stubborn chariots of day 
They slip their thongs, 

And wing to where desire 

Climbs, ladderless, its rungs. 
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Mr. Wrey Gardiner’s poems make no sharp impression on the reader’s mind. 
They seem to have behind them no stronger impulse than a gentle melancholy, 
and in many of them the images drift past the reader’s mind with too little ap- 
parent reason or result. But although most of the poems suffer from vagueness, 
some of the images, considered separately, are fresh and effective: ‘the gull- 
coloured sky’, for example, or the seashore where 


The growing army of waves advance 
Upon the arched bridge, built each time again. 


The author of Solitude shows genuine feeling for the Australian landscape and 
sometimes describes it freshly. But she is apt to fall into a kind of journalism: the 
versification, with facetious or ‘poetic’ decorations, of superficial thoughts and 
feelings. RUTH BAILEY 


A Boy of Clare. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Meyerstein’s new book of poems is an accomplished tribute, in the Georgian 
manner, to his ‘adoptive place’, the Suffolk country-side. In the first poem he 
celebrates the river Stour: 


Your poplars and your osiers, 
Your elders’ rustling surf, 
Your sylvan foxglove croziers, 

Your ramparts of lush turf, 


Your bridges and their shadows, 
The singers in your brakes, 

The cattle in your meadows, 
Your pied unharmful snakes! 


His descriptive poetry of this kind is charming and exactly achieves its purpose. 
Here the poet is whole-hearted and at home. But in some of the poems which 
express a more personal emotion the final effect is of uneasiness. The poet speaks 
sometimes as a happy lover, sometimes as an unhappy one; but neither emotion 
appears to be spontaneous, and we are left dissatisfied. Other poems in which he 
speaks as a yokel or a village girl seem to be not dramatic but merely in fancy-dress. 
But there are many poems which do not excite these doubts: poems of personal 

emotion in which there is no uneasiness; much admirable description; a decorative 
and skilful poem (which appeared in English) about a sun-dial; and several 
impersonal poems in which a plain fact is made memorable. ‘A Ringer’ is a good 
example of these: 

In Barnardiston belfry 

John Hempsted scratched his name 


Twice in the windowed stonework, 
And this is all his fame. 
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Jackdaws nest on the stairway, 

No sexton climbs the tower, 

And Hempsted faces Hempsted 

Until the bells’ last hour. RUTH BAILEY 


The Year's Poetry, 1937. Compiled by D. KitHam Roserts and GEOFFREY 
Gricson. John Lane, The Bodley Head. 55s. 


This is the fourth annual publication of The Year’s Poetry, and, like the earlier 
volumes, gives an interesting answer to the question: What has been happening 
in English poetry during the last year? But this volume does not confine itself to 
English poetry. It contains also some American poems and some translations from 
Rimbaud, Lorca, Neruda, and Paul Eluard; inclusions which on the whole are to 
the book’s advantage. 

Some of the English poetry belongs only accidentally to 1937 and might have 
been written at any time during the last thirty years. Of these poems in the older 
idiom the most notable is De La Mare’s “The Cage’: 

Thou angel face!—like a small exquisite cage, 
Such as some old Chinese 

Once spent his love and skill on—youth to age, 

In hope its destined prisoner to please; 

And then had empty left; since he had heard 

What death would do in setting free the bird. 

When we come to the poetry which belongs in character as well as in time to 
1937 some recurring notes may be observed. The most insistent is the thought of 
imminent catastrophe—the imminent, and, some poets add, well-deserved end 
of our civilization. Linked with this expectation of disaster is the more general 
note of despair. The first is dominant in Day Lewis’s ‘Bombers’ and ‘February, 
1936’; provides a conveniently melodramatic ending to MacNeice’s ‘Epilogue to 
Letters from Iceland’: 

Still I drink your health before 

The gun-butt raps upon the door, 
and is present also in his ‘Song’; it can be heard in Prokosch’s “The Festival’, and 
in other poems by various authors; it finds its strongest expression in Auden’s 
brilliant and savage ‘Song for the New Year’. Kenneth Allott’s ‘Poem’—‘“We who 
have been educated out of vague responses’—is an exact and powerful statement 
of despair. 

One other sign of the times may be noticed. Not many of the poems in this book 
could be called impossibly obscure; and we observe that George Barker, hitherto 
one of the most obscure, as he is also one of the most gifted, of the young poets, 
has turned a corner and is becoming comprehensible. His own account of this 
change is given in ‘Resolution of Dependence’, an imaginary conversation with 
Wordsworth. RUTH BAILEY 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Art of Writing. By W. J. Merry, M.A., D.Litt. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 2s. gd. 


This excellent little book by Dr. W. J. Merry is designed for pupils beginning 
work in Secondary Schools, and is full of life and humour. 

The subject is dealt with by easy stages, and each step made sure before pro- 
ceeding to the next. The noun, the verb, the pronoun, adjectives and adverbs, 
the simple sentence, the compound sentence, and the paragraph—each is carefully 
studied. 

An important feature of the book is the constant practice in using a dictionary 
to give command of a good stock of words and a precise knowledge of their 
meaning. This understanding of words is further strengthened by introducing 
the pupil to some of the Latin words that have most influenced our language and 
making clear the force of their prefixes and suffixes. This will be specially valuable 
in schools where Latin is not much studied. 

An interesting chapter is that on the writing of dialogue; a difficult task to set 
younger pupils, but one they would be likely to enjoy. 

Dr. Merry has not thought his readers too young to do some exercise in analysis, 
for he says, ‘Synthesis and analysis go hand in hand. I believe that if they know 
what they are trying to do, instead of blindly writing, . . . their interest and success 
will be greater.’ 


An English Course for Schools. Third Book. By M. ALDERTON Pink, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 35. 


Book Three of Mr. Alderton Pink’s An English Course for Schools is intended for 
the School Certificate stage and is almost a masterpiece of its kind. The only 
defect—the unbending seriousness with which the subject is treated—is the result 
of the enthusiasm of its author. 

Mr. Pink draws our attention to an excellent and novel feature; the linking 
of essay-work with précis-writing, and he chooses for précis passages on subjects 
which appeal to young people. As he puts it, ‘In selecting material for summariz- 
ing I have . . . kept two principles in mind: first, that the passages should have 
intrinsic value in bearing on significant aspects of modern life, and, secondly, that 
they should suggest ideas suitable for subsequent discussion either in essays or in 
class-debates.’ 

The chapters on “The Structure of Sentences’, ‘Correctness in Expression’, and 
‘Simplicity and Clarity in Expression’ are good examples of Mr. Pink’s skill both 
in arrangement and choice of illustration. His chapter on ‘Strength of Expression’ 
is really first-rate, and Part III, an ‘Introduction to the History of the English 
Language’, cannot fail to interest and instruct any intelligent pupil who studies it. 
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First Studies from Great Britain. By C. G. CARTER and C. A. Simpson. 
Christophers. 2s. gd. 


This is the first of a series of four geography books (“The World of Man’) 
designed to provide a school course between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
Rejecting the antiquated conception of geography as a study consisting for the 
most part of long lists of place-names and products to be learnt off as far as possible 
by heart, the authors express belief in the necessity of implanting at an early age 
a truer notion of geographical thinking as not only describing but also offering an 
explanation of the physical basis underlying all human activities. 

For instance, instead of exhaustively describing in catalogue fashion all the large 

rivers of Great Britain, the authors employ a more interesting and in the end 
a more fruitful method. They explain the habits of rivers in general, using such 
particular instances from Great Britain as will best illustrate their points. The 
result is an admirable prose counterpart of Tennyson’s poem! By making the 
fullest possible use of excellently chosen photographs, maps, and diagrams they 
also train the reader to use his eyes in the open. In fact it is true to say that the 
text is largely written round photographs. 

The description of the physical formation of the countryside is linked wherever 
possible with the activities, past or present, of its inhabitants. The limestone ridge 
stretching from the Cotswolds to the North Yorkshire Moors is noted as having 
long been famous for its sheep-farming and its woollen industry; while the Clay 
Vale to the east is mentioned as the most closely settled farm region in England 
before the Industrial Revolution, within which both the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge grew up. 

Altogether the book is excellently done, and its simple yet graceful style, with 
here and there the lightest touch of humour, might well provide a model for . 
writers of school books. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

In an earlier number of English a correspondent, demurring to the suggestion 
that to preserve the English language we need a really authoritative body such 
as the French Academy, wrote—‘Our language is an organic thing which 
constantly grows and changes to suit new needs and, which is often proved, parts 
of it die as soon as those needs are satisfied and become obsolete.’ 

In this he was anticipated by Horace: 

Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos; 


Prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque’— 


t Ars Poetica. 
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lines which Roscommon ‘of the unspotted bays’, the subject of an interesting 
article in the same number as the letter, translated as follows: 

Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 

To coin new words well suited to the age. 

Words are like leaves, some wither every year, 

And every year a younger race succeeds. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. B. C. 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

I enjoyed the article by Mr. Guy Boas, ‘Dr. Johnson on Schools and School- 
masters’. It may interest him to know that Dr. Johnson and Garrick were in even 
worse plight than he thought, if ‘ride and tie’ meant the same then as it means in 
New Zealand now. They would have had only one horse: Johnson would have 
ridden, say, half a mile past Garrick and tied the horse to the hedge and walked 
on: Garrick on foot comes up to the horse, mounts, overtakes Johnson, rides on 
another half-mile, dismounts, ties up, walks on—and so on. I used to think it was 
a New Zealand trick, and remember being surprised by the phrase in Boswell; 
but I don’t see what other meaning it could have—unless Mr. Boas knows some 


other explanation. 
Yours very truly, 


Collegiate School, J. G. Denniston. 
Wanganni, New Zealand. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following reports have been received from the Branches.—Ed. 


BATH ; 

October 2, 1937, Constituent Meeting, addressed by Professor J. Crofts. 

November 20, Lecture by Mr. Walter De La Mare on ‘Swift and Gulliver’s 
Travels’. 

December 8, Lecture by Mgr. R. A. Knox on ‘Progress’. 

January 8, 1938, Discussion of Dr. Inge’s Presidential Address on ‘Modernism 
in Literature’. 

February 10, A social meeting with gramophone records of famous poets and 
actors reading poetry. 
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March 12, Lecture by Mr. N. H. Watts on ‘The English Character in English 
Literature’. 

April 2, Lecture by Miss Naomi Royde-Smith on ‘The Difference between 
a Novel and a Play’. 

May 13, Lecture by Mr. Louis MacNeice on ‘Light Verse’. 


BIRMINGHAM 
October 26, 1937, Miss Rebecca West on ‘English Clubs in Scandinavia and the 
Balkans’. 
November g, Mr. I. A. Shapiro on ‘English Studies, a Plea for Reform’. 
November 23, Mr. B. Iden Payne on ‘Drama and the Theatre’. 
December 7, Mr. W. H. Auden on ‘Poetry’. 
January 18, 1938, Professor A. M. D. Hughes on ‘Shelley and Wordsworth’. 
February 1, Mr. Leslie Halward on “The Short Story’. 
March 1, Joint Meeting with the Classical Association. Professor George 
Thomson on “The Myth of Prometheus in Literature’. 


DURHAM 
In arranging the programme for this session the Committee of the Branch have 
aimed at broadening the scope of its series of lectures, so as to include subjects 
of a general artistic and historical importance as well as those specifically confined 
to literary history and criticism. 
October 20, 1937, Dr. Gordon Bottomley on ‘The Meaning of Poetry’. 
November 24, Mr. Robert Lyon, Master of Painting in King’s College, New- 


castle, on ‘Expressionism in Painting’, with lantern illustrations. 

February 2, 1938, Professor Irvine Masson, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Durham, on ‘The Beginning of Printing’. 

February 16, Professor Bonamy Dobrée on “Trends in the Modern Novel’. 


HULL 
October 26, 1937, Dr. A. E. Parsons on ‘King Arthur and Political Prophecies’. 
November 24, Dr. J. Bronowski on ‘William Butler Yeats’. 
January 19, 1938, Mr. C. J. Newbold Whitfield on ‘The Teaching of English’. 
February 23, Joint meeting with the Historical Association. Dr. Philip Corder 
on “The Roman Remains at Brough’. 


LEICESTER 
October 19, 1937, Dr. A. S. Collins on ‘The Profession of Letters in the days 
of Dr. Johnson’. 
November 16, Mr. R. Paine on ‘Some Experience of English-teaching in 
Schools’. 
December 7, Mr. H. E. Whittle (of University College, Leicester) on ‘Anatole 
France’. 
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January 18, 1938, Dr. A. S. Collins on “Tennyson’. 
February 8, Professor G. Bullough (of Sheffield University) on ‘Some Parallels 
between Modern Poetry and Modern Painting’. 
March 4, Professor V. de Sola Pinto (of University College, Southampton) § 
on ‘Siegfried Sassoon’. 


LONDON, EAST 
October 18, 1937, Discussion: ‘Literature and the Schools.” Opener, Miss 
G. D. M. Davis. 
November 1, Miss Nancy Price on “The Value of the Drama to Literature’. 
November 8, 15, 22, Three Lectures by Professor B. Ifor Evans on ‘The 
Background of Modern English Literature’. 
November 29, Mr. J. C. Hill on ‘The Influence of the Unconscious Mind on 
Speech and Writing.’ 
January 17, 1938, Professor Lloyd James on “The English Language To-day’. 
February 14, Dr. P. Gurrey on ‘Problems facing the Teacher of English To-day’. 
March 14, Business Meeting. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
September 23, 1937, Annual General Meeting. Mr. Eric Gillett on ‘What we 
are reading to-day—and why’. 
October 28, Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer on ‘Horace Walpole’. 
November 25, Members’ Night. Readings and Discussions. 


December 16, Mr. F. G. Blandford on ‘Shakespeare’s Pronunciation’. 
January 15, 1938, Mr. P. H. B. Lyon on “The Approach to Poetry’. 
February 24, Mr. Alec Waugh on ‘Whither the Novel?’ 

March 30, Mr. Nugent Monck on ‘The Neglected Elizabethan Dramatists’. 
April 21. Members’ Night. Readings and Discussions. 


PLYMOUTH 

January 25, 1938, Mr. R. E. Lockwood on ‘Some Early Forms of English 
Drama, and their Influence on the Drama of To-day’. 

February 22, Miss C. Saville on ‘Chaucer’s Prologue’. 

March 23, Mr. L. A. G. Strong on “Tradition and Experiment in the Modern 
Novel’. 

May 3, Mr. J. G. Judge on “The Poetry of Walter De La Mare’, Miss S. A. Willis 
on ‘The Prose of Walter De La Mare’. 


READING 
The first meeting was held at the University on February 11, when the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge gave an address on ‘Classical Metres in English Poetry’. The 
Chair was taken by Mr. Walter De La Mare. 
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SHEFFIELD 

October 26, 1937, Mr. James L. Hodson on ‘English Humour’. 

November 9, Mr. Leo Walmsley on ‘A Writer’s Job’. 

November 23, Discussion: ‘Training in Taste’. Opened by Mr. H. S. Pickering 
and Mr. A. J. J. Ratcliff. 

December 7, Mr. G. A. Birkett on ‘Pushkin and English Literature’. 

January 15, 1938, Mr. N. R. Tempest on ‘Sir Thomas Browne’. 

February 15, Mr. Kenneth Muir on ‘The Contemporary Function of Poetry’. 

March 8, Visit to the Graves Art Gallery, conducted by Mr. G. H. Constantine, 
Technical Assistant. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

November 12, 1937, Mr. D. Nichol Smith on ‘Robert Burns’. 

December 3, Professor A. A. Cock on ‘R. S. Hawker, the Parson Poet of 
Morwenstow’. 

January 21, 1938, Miss Jean I. Young on ‘Iceland’. 

February 11, Annual General Meeting. Professor Herbert Davies on ‘Swift’s 
Poetry’. 

February 25, Professor V. de Sola Pinto on “Tom Paine, the International 
Man’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


INDIA 


MADRAS 
A Meeting of the Madras Branch of the English Association was held at 
Pachiappa’s College on November 21, 1937, with Mr. S. K. Y. Aiyar in the Chair. 
Mr. P. Mahadevan read a paper on the poems of T. S. Eliot. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FORT HARE 

Fifteenth Annual Report. 

The membership is fully maintained; the Branch has now 29 full members and 
53 associates. 

On April 1, 1937, Mr. C. A. Pilson, President for 1937, gave an entertaining 
paper on “The Centenary of Ingoldsby’, and followed this with an appreciative 
commentary on the late G. K. Chesterton. 

On May 6 the Rev. J. S. Lister spoke on “The Child in Literature’, illustrating 
his points with numerous quotations. 

On June 3 a presentation was made to the Rev. J. S. Lister on the occasion of his 
removal to Wellington. Mr. J. W. Macquarrie read a paper on Aldous Huxley. 
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On August 5 Mr. G. H. Lawson gave an interesting talk entitled ‘Some Travel’. 

On September 2 the Rev. D. J. Darlow, in a talk entitled ‘Shakespeare’s Own 
Particulars’, made Sir John Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, Dogberry, and Bottom live 
before his audience. 

On October 7 Dr. E. R. Seary read a paper on Swinburne to mark the 
centenary of Swinburne’s birth. 

On October 28, at an extraordinary meeting, Mr. K. Grubb gave a most 
instructive and enjoyable talk on ‘Life and Travel in Latin America’. 

On November 11 Professor G. F. Dingemans threw new light on the destiny 
of the Jews in his thought-provoking talk on “The Jewish Renaissance’. 


ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


WE congratulate all those concerned in the establishment of the new Branches 
of the Association at Bath and Reading, and wish them every success. 

We are asked to give publicity to the following notice: 

A one-day conference on ‘Speech Training in the Secondary School’ will be 
held in the Department of Education at King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2, on 
Saturday, May 14, beginning at 10 o’clock. The object of the conference will be 
to discuss such forms of speech training as can be profitably undertaken by 
English teachers in secondary schools, within the limits of the usual English course 
and apart from such special lessons as may be given by fully qualified specialists 
in speech training. The speakers will include Professor Lloyd James (Professor 
of Phonetics at the School of Oriental Studies), Mr. Rodney Bennett (author of 
‘Practical Speech Training for Schools’, &c.), Miss D. M. Dymes (Vice-Principal 
of Goldsmiths’ College), and Miss Barbara Storey (Director of Studies at the 
Speech Institute). A demonstration of gramophone records of Shakespeare, made 
by the boys of Sloane School, Chelsea, will be introduced by Mr. Guy Boas 
(headmaster of Sloane School), and a verse-speaking recital by the girls of 
Enfield County School will be given, under the direction of Miss Bidwell and 
Miss Woods (of the staff of the County School, Enfield). 

Invitations will be sent to the senior English masters and mistresses in the 
recognized secondary schools in and around London. Members of the English 
Association who are interested in attending this conference are asked to apply to 
the convener, Miss C. C. Bell, Department of Education, King’s College, Strand, 
W.C. 2, before 21st March. Tickets of admission, together with a detailed pro- 
gramme, will be sent to applicants early in May. 


Members whom it may still concern are again reminded to apply for revised Bankers 
Orders, on account of the increased subscriptions. 

Contributions intended for the Summer Number should reach the Editor not later than 
June 1. 
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